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To 
you 
this 
season 
we would 
bring the 
greetings 
all of us 
should sing, of 
peace on earth, good 
will to men, and, singing, 
sing it once again, 
until around this troubled 
earth is heralded the 
Christ Child’s birth. And 
so, mayhap, the ears of men may 
catch the song we sing and then 
from war and strife and tumult 
cease and usher in the dawn of peace. 
We need not wait till all around 
j join in such a mighty sound, for we 
can act and we can do the things to make 
that time come true for those we meet along 
the way and live and work with day by day. 
And so this year we wish for you a wish to 
last the whole year through, that as each day 
i may come and go, though fortunes ebb or fortunes 
grow, that deep within your heart may be joy as 
boundless as the sea, in times of calm or times of stress, 
in times of plenty, times of less, that out of what the 
day may 
bring you'll 
have the cour- 
age yet to sing! 








Ta One And All A NI 
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GALLUP ASKS THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT EDUCATION 


— public opinion, the will of the people, 
determines the speed of social advance it 
was deemed advisable to secure the attitude of 
the American people on the subject of educa- 
tion. Progress in education depends upon pub- 
lic readiness and willingness to proceed. Local 
polls on education had previously been made 
but a nation-wide survey had not. In the latter 
part of 1939 a committee of the American 
Council on Education decided such a poll 
should be made and turned the request for it 
over to the American Youth Commission. In 
accordance with the request the Commission 
appointed a committee to take charge of the 
poll. In May, 1940, this committee met with 
a representative of the General Education 
Board and Mr. Lawrence Benson of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. Arrangements 
for formulation of questions proceeded and a 
grant-in-aid of $6000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board was received, the: poll to be taken 
by Mr. Gallup’s Institute. It may interest 
readers to know that the poll is taken by more 
than six hundred field men located in cities 
and rural areas throughout the nation. People 
are interviewed at home, on the streets, in 
offices and farms. It is recognized that the ac- 
curacy of polls depends not so much upon the 
number interviewed as it does upon the distri- 
bution of those interviewed. A total of 3819 
persons, “‘one that accurately represents the 
adult population of this country,” gave their 
views on education in July, a summary of 
which is as follows: 


1. Many people say there is too much im- 
portance placed on education these days. Do 
you agree or disagree? 

Seventy-three percent of the population do 
not think education is overemphasized today; 
21% think it is; 6% have no opinion. An 
analysis of replies projects one fact quite 
sharply: Former college and high school stu- 


dents express the most favorable attitude 
toward education, whereas, those of lower edu- 
cational attainments are less favorable. “In 
other words, the higher the level of formal 
education attained the higher is the percent of 
those convinced that education is not over- 
emphasized today.” Even in this group a 
majority agreed with educational emphasis. 


2. Do you think young people today are 
getting a better education in school than their 
parents got? 

Eighty-five percent of the population an- 
swered ‘‘yes—better” ; 6% answered “‘about the 
same’; 7% think it is poorer, and 2% have 
no opinion. No startling sidelights appeared 
in connection with this question except per- 
haps that a higher opinion of modern educa- 
tion is held by those under 50 than by those 
above that age. 


3. Do you think that our present high- 
school programs are planned mainly for the 
students who are going on to college, or for 
those who are not going on to college? 

Thirty-nine percent think the high-school 
programs are planned for both groups; 34% 
said for “college only”; 8% thought they were 
planned for those not going to college, and 
19% have no opinion to express. The most 
striking thing reported by the staff on this 
question was the tremendous indecision. 
Nearly one person in five is not sure of the 
purpose of the high-school program. 


4. Among the general public there are 
usually differences of opinion on such questions 
as labor unions, war, and “governmental policy. 
Do you think that young people in church 
groups, social groups, and other youth or- 
ganizations should discuss such questions 
among themselves? 

Seventy-two percent answer this question in 
the affirmative; 18% oppose such discussion; 
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10% have no opinion. In the South only 
68% answered “yes” as compared with 84% 
in the Western states. Those in the upper 
economic level groups who favored youth dis- 
cussion exceeded similar responses from the 
lowest economic level by 19%. 


5. Do you think that teachers ought to dis- 
cuss such questions in high school? This ques- 
tion was preceded by the following statement: 
Among the general public there are usually 
differences of opinion on such questions as 
labor unions, war, and governmental policy. 

Sixty-seven percent of the population favor 
such discussion by teachers; 23% oppose; 10% 
have no opinion. The data yield about the 
same trends as the previous question. College 
graduation, youth, security, and possession of 
information produce a favorable attitude. 


6. Some people say that teachers favor the 
children of parents who have the most money 
or the best position in the community. Do you 
agree? 

Forty-seven percent do not think so; 40% 
think they are, and 13% have no opinion. On 
the basis of educational status, 57% of those 
with a college education reject any idea of 
favoritism; 35% think it is true, and 8% are 
undecided. People on the farms, from the 
South and from lowest economic groups are 
more inclined to accuse teachers of favoritism. 
Even though the replies are about evenly 
divided and responses may be colored by per- 
sonal bias, the fact that four out of ten think 
teachers play favorites needs attention. 


7. Do you think that all children and young 
people in grade and high school should re- 
ceive complete physical examinations by quali- 
fied doctors every two or three years at public 
expense? 

Eighty-six percent favor such examinations ; 
10% oppose, and 4% had no opinion. 


8. How do you feel about the amount of tax 
money now being spent for schools here— 
would you say it is too much or not enough? 

Nineteen percent said, “Not enough’; 47%, 
“about right’; 14%, “too much”; and, 20% 
had no opinion. Interviewers found consider- 
able hesitation on the part of taxpayers in an- 
swering this question, due perhaps to lack of 
knowledge of allocation of tax funds. People 
in the South and college graduates favored 
higher expenditures for education. Younger 





people are very critical of the smallness of edu- 
cational appropriations and the older people 
are just as sure that they are too high. 


9. If a family is so poor that they have to 
keep their children out of high school, do you 
think that they should be given aid by the 
government so that the children can attend 
high school? 

Seventy-two percent favor the idea; 12% 
give qualifying answers; 4% have no opinion. 
“Not only do seven in ten favor the proposal, 
but six of the seven are willing to back their 
support by paying taxes.” 


10. Do you think that the same amount of 
tax money should be spent in this state for the 
education of a negro child as for a white 
child? 

Seventy-eight percent say “yes”; 16% are 
in opposition; and 6% have no opinion. 


11. Do you think there are quite a few boys 
and girls now in high school who would be 
better off at work? 

Fifty-four percent believe that quite a few 
high school students should be at work instead 
of at school; 39% do not; 7% have no 
opinion, It is not surprising that parents and 
non-parents disagree on this question. 


12. This question dealt with the NYA and 
showed very strong sentiment for its continu- 
ance and that the government should provide 
a work-training program for unemployed 
youth, 

By way of summarizing the attitude of our 
adult population it is observed that the better- 
educated and well-informed take a more liberal 
attitude regarding alleged overemphasis of 
education, financial support, freedom of youth 
to discuss controversial issues, and the exten- 
sion of education according to need. In gen- 
eral, the public is stromgly in favor of educa- 
tion and exhibits no leaning toward the static 
type of school offerings. A fact revealed by 
the poll, and one that the teaching profession 
should note, is that too large a part of the 
public has anything like a clear-cut notion 
of the purposes of education. If anyone factor 
emphasizes the need for a continuing public 
relations program, it is this deficiency in 
public understanding. 


(Questions and answers taken from NEA 
Resezrch Bulletin, Vol. XVIII—No. 5, Novem- 
ber, 1940). 
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§ iw constitutionality of the 1939 law giving 
the state superintendent the power to 
attach districts with valuations of less than 
$100,000 to contiguous districts was upheld by 

Circuit Judge 
DISTRICT CONSOLIDATION LAW yet of Wan. 


SURVIVES FIRST TEST sau. Appeals had 


been raised by several affected districts of 
Adams county. Similar cases in other counties 
have been held up pending the outcome of 
these. 

Counsel for the districts contended that the 
law was discriminatory in singling out districts 
of less than $100,000 valuation and thus un- 
constitutional. Judge Leicht ruled that this 
classification is reasonable and equal protection 
is granted, hence, the constitution is not vio- 
lated. The Court further held that town boards 
now had such power, which, under the statute, 
was “essentially an administrative and not a 
legislative power.” Citing an oft-repeated prin- 
ciple, it said also, “School districts are but the 
agent of the state for the sole purpose of 
administering the state system of public 
schools,” 

The law has created a tempest in certain 
spots in the state. Now that it has been upheld, 
the only recourse of its opponents is in further 
appeal or repeal. Threats that the latter will be 
attempted in the legislature persist around the 
Capitol. 


* 


i bre Committee on Equal Opportunity of 
the National Education Association has just 
released some significant data. It shows that in 
one state the aie 2 1940 salary for rural 
achers ranged from 
A A al OF $691 to $1406. The aver- 
age salary for teachers, 
supervisors, and principals by states for 1935- 
36 ranged from $504 to $2414. Current ex- 
penditures per pupil by states ranged from 
$24.55 to $134.13. The differences reflect 
differences in ability and effort. 
Wisconsin also has wide ranges but not to 
the extent of the spread of national figures. 


* 
MISCELLANY 


The five percent deductions from salaries for 
the state retirement system add up to about 
$127,000 per month. 


The Tax Policy League reminds us that a 
time-honored American principle appears to be 
“If in doubt about the ethics of a practice, tax 
it.” So it seems to be with horse-racing. Four- 
teen states now receive revenues from pari- 
mutuel betting and horse-race licenses and 
admissions. 


The Manitowoc Knights of Pythias urge 
churches, organizations, and schools to display 
the flag and salute it. Better a friendly 
approach such as this than to legislate outward 
manifestations of patriotism. 


There are over 1200 townships in Wiscon- 
sin. While we're closing some school districts 
why not scrutinize the justification for the 
existence of some of our non-educational 
municipal units? 


On the billboards in China exhorting its 
people to Resist-Fight appears this gem by 
Confucius: Only good kernels need strong 
shells. 


One hundred one special weeks and days will 
be observed during the school year if teachers 
heed the request of sponsors, according to 
Detroit Education News. They vary all the 
way from American Education Week to Apple 
Week and National Swim for Health Week. 








ECHOES OF PEACE 


Still sleep the peaceful valleys in the sun, 

Or white with winter's frost they quiet lie; 

Still pasture sheep on Bethlehem’s moonlit 
plains 

While silent stars gaze wonderingly on high. 


.Along the crooked streets in Bethlehem 
The clumsy carts of tradesmen rattle shrill 
O’er rutted stones, on which in days gone by 
There trod a man whose footfalls echo still. 


The babe whose lowly bed the manger was, 
The child whose wisdom hoary prophets stilled, 
The youth who glorified an humble shop, 

The man who mankind's deepest wish fulfilled. 


He came, and with his coming then He brought 
To earth, not wars and ruthless lust to kill, 
Not useless sacrifice, not life laid down, 

But peace on earth—to all good will. 


—Mildred E. Clark, 
Green Bay. 
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And Professional Background of Teachers 


Stephan M. Corey 
University of Chicago 


ik IS difficult to distinguish, other than for 
purposes of exposition, between the aca- 
demic, or general, and the professional educa- 
tion of teachers. The two overlap. Whether a 
specific learning experience constitutes general 
or professional education depends largely upon 
the use to which it is put. A visit to a public 
school system might be largely professional 
education for a young person who contemplates 
teaching, but general education for another who 
plans to become a doctor. The trip might be 
very much worth while to both individuals. 

Keeping in mind the impossibility of any 
clean cut distinction between these two types of 
education, it is convenient to define general 
education as including those directed experi- 
ences which every person should have. They 
contribute to his general effectiveness as a man. 
They result in abilities which are as appropriate 
for one type of modern life as for another. 
There would seem to be no reason for provid- 
ing different types of general education, so de- 
fined, for ministers, or bricklayers, or lawyers, 
or doctors, or teachers. Its major aims are dis- 
armingly simple. First, a person who is well 
educated generally should have a functional 
understanding, both of the problems humanity 
faces today, as well as of the attempts that 
have been made to solve them. Secondly, he 
should care to do something about the matter. 
He is more than a bystander. As is evident, 
these aims are very inclusive and they are 
appropriate for anyone. A study of modern 
problems, as well as of our attempts through 
the years to solve them, covers all aspects of 
human activity. The emphasis is upon modern 
problems because, after all, the big purpose of 
any sort of education is to enable persons to 
live more intelligently and meaningfully in at 
least the current century. 

In this statement of the aims of general edu- 
cation, the expression ‘functional’? was used 
to mean that general education amounts to 
nothing unless it works, or functions. Unless 
the individual develops a practical sort of wis- 
dom that enables him to cope with the exigen- 


cies of actual living, he has acquired only win- 
dow dressing. There is a strong tendency for 
us academicians to emphasize a sort of culture, 
or general education, that has much of the 
character of a veneer. We prize highly our 
acquaintance with classical traditions and 
formal history, and make a terrific impression 
after dinner referring in an offhand manner to 
the approximate age of Lysistrata or to the 
dates of the Peloponnesian Wars. Such items 
of information are of interest, and enable us to 
impress the uninitiated. But genuine culture, 
that which results from a valid general educa- 
tion, stands for much more. It means that the 
individual has acquired a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of the struggles man has had as 
he has tried to get up off his knees and walk 
erect. 

These aims of general education are, I sus- 
pect, acceptable to everyone. If we are not in 
agreement, we probably are using words dif- 
ferently, and a long discussion—if a fair one— 
would find us in one anothers arms. The larger 
question, however, is: What can we do to pro- 
vide young people with experiences which will 
result in the attainment of these aims? It 
should be said at the outset that nobody knows 
for certain. The only way to find out what sort 
of general education is best would be to try 
those varieties that have intelligent advocates, 
and see what happens to the students. That has 
never been done, although it is difficult to 
imagine a better investment of research capital 
than that which would result in a comprehen- 
sive evaluation of various collegiate curricula. 
The fact that this has not yet occurred, how- 
ever, fails to reduce materially the number of 
dogmatic statements made about higher edu- 
cation. 

Speaking broadly, there are three fairly dis- 
tinct types of curricula which have been recom- 
mended for general education. The protago- 
nists of each advertise much the same purposes 
or aims. Everyone is familiar with the current 
conventional college curriculum in which stu- 
dents “take” courses which describe what is 
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known or conjectured about man’s experiences. 
Frequently the relationship between various 
aspects of his experience is completely neg- 
lected. Students study Chemistry from eight 
until nine o'clock; they take Literature from 
nine until ten o'clock; French from ten until 
eleven; and then, possibly, Physical Education 
from eleven until luncheon. This sort of edu- 
cation is astoundingly sterile, if we are to be- 
lieve the reports of literally thousands of young 
people who have been subjected to it. They 
report that going to college is a lot of fun; but 
if you ask them to list their college activities, 
there is not one in a hundred who will mention 
studying. The intellectual aspect of their col- 
lege life, that is, the experiences that were 
planned by the college authorities, are usually 
least significant. 


Adler Says—"“Read the Masters” 


A second approach to the general education 
curriculum is through great books. Advocates 
of this type of experience—such as Mr. Scott 
Buchanan, and Mr. Mortimer Adler—say, 
“Away with excerpts,—away with footnotes 
and commentaries. We want the students in 
our school to read the masters. We teachers 
will do the commenting.” This sort of experi- 
ence for young people has much to commend it, 
particularly if persons such as I have just named 
can teach the classes. The learners get away 
from the highly artificial and practically insur- 
mountable barriers that exist between depart- 
ments in the conventional college. Some of 
them, at least, can have thrilling intellectual 
experiences with great books. As a steady diet, 
however, a great book curriculum, even with an 
occasional laboratory period, offers a great 
temptation to verbalize excessively. College 
students can rarely understand and appreciate, 
within a period of two weeks, books such as 
the Bible, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, or 
Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Idea. It is 
reported that many members of the St. Johns 
faculty at the time of the transition, had to turn 
to elementary texts in logic to be certain what 
Aristotle was writing about in his Organon. 


The great books were written by great men, 
usually after long lives of rich experience. The 
words they use are intelligible in the degree 
that the reader has had similar experiences. 
A short cut to this requisite condition is to have 
a “tutor” or teacher supply as best he can and 
from his richer background the meanings essen- 


tial to a comprehension of the text. Thus it is 
possible, in a limited degree, for immature 
youths to derive great benefits from great books 
written for mature men, if a tutor fills out the 


' gaps. 


There is a weakness too in the apparent tend- 
ency for the roster of great books to include 
only names that are reminiscent of the Harvard 
Classics. A list of the titles recommended by 
St. Johns college in April, 1939, contained 160 
books, and only 4 out of the total were written 
in the present century. The classics are exceed- 
ingly educative, of course, for those who can 
read them, and the contention that the prob- 
lems we face today are not unique, that we can, 
for example, benefit greatly from the thought 
of the Greeks about democracy, is true. But 
the college student who tries to understand the 
City Council on a basis of classical political 
economy will be considerably handicapped in 
his understanding of the antics of these gentle- 
men. He would be much better able to make 
intelligible predictions after some first hand 
experiences. 

I would be more optimistic about the St. 
Johns and similar programs if President 
Buchanan could give us the evidence which 
leads him to conclude that the St. Johns 
product: 


“will be able to think clearly and imagina- 
tively—, to distinguish sharply between what he 
knows and what is merely his opinion . . . he 
will have acquired a distaste for the second rate. 

He will get genuine pleasure from using 
his mind on difficult problems. He is likely to be 
humorous; he will certainly not be literal minded. 
His appetites and emotions will be under his 
control. . . . He will be eminently practical. He 
will be concerned to exercise a responsible citi- 
zenship. He will cherish freedom for himself 
and others.” 


These are just the traits that mark the well 
educated person. If President Buchanan or Mr. 
Adler would only produce some evidence, I 
would spend most of my time trying to estab- 
lish a St. Johns college in the place of every 
other college in the country. 

The third type of college curriculum, and 
one that is rarely met, and yet one that promises 
the greatest success, involves having students 
acquire those understandings that are pre- 
requisite for a good general education by 
actively studying important modern problems 
whose significance is appreciated. Any faculty 
might well spend much of its time bringing 
students to a realization of the significance of 
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important problems. If young people were to 
attend colleges where they were given the 
opportunity and facilities needed to study im- 
portant problems, under the guidance of super- 
latively educated men and women, their learn- 
ing experiences would be profoundly meaning- 
ful to them. If my son were of college age, I 
can imagine few experiences that would have 
more general educational value than for him 
to spend a year making a thorough community 
survey under the direction of Professor John 
Gaus of the University of Wisconsin. 


Malthus, Adams “or even Tugwell” 


Let us consider for a moment where this 
survey might lead him. Almost immediately he 
would be confronted with problems of popu- 
lation; he might read Malthus. The relations 
of industry and labor would puzzle him,—he 
might read Marx and Adam Smith, or even 
Tugwell. Books would constitute a great part 
of his education, but he would also get around 
and study people and neighborhoods. He 
would smell the slums, and hear tubercular 
coughs. He would acquire some new and rich 
meanings for words. He would face science, 
and crime, and art, and all of these would be 
related and made coherent by virtue of his in- 
terest in the problems of community life. 
There would be “unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis” to his learning experiences. 

This sort of general education would be 
quite different from the sort that is in vogue 
today. There would be much more purpose and 
meaning to the learning. Political Science 
would not be studied as such in order to get off 
the six-hour requirement that resulted from six 
months of debate and exchange of favors 
within the Arts College faculty, but rather as 
a means to understand, for example, why gov- 
ernors and mayors act as they do. Now, it is 
quite likely that the answer to this particular 
question does not appear in books; but the 
answers to many questions do not appear in 
books. There is no reason, other than a paralyz- 
ing precedent, why the experiences of college 
students should be limited in the degree that 
they are to reading. 

The suggestion that college experiences be 
organized around big problems which students 
think significant will be attacked from a num- 
ber of points of view. One of the first criti- 
cisms is that great gaps will be left in the stu- 
dent’s learning. This may be true. However, 





all advantages are relative, and it difficult to 
conceive of a method that leaves more gaps in 
a student’s learning than “taking” a succession 
of courses in a succession of departments whose 
only relation to one another, as Mr. Hutchins 
has said, is alphabetical. Very little is remem- 
bered from the conventional college course in 
any event. Twenty-five per cent retention after 
two years is a generous estimate. The most 
vivid recollections I have of my college aca- 
demic experiences are those associated with 
some problem or project I pursued “on my 
own”. The problem gave meaning to my learn- 
ing. It served as a red thread through many 
otherwise dissociated activities. 

A second criticism that will be made of this 
sort of general education is that there are few 
faculties at present that can provide it. This is 
true. The chief difficulty in the way of provid- 
ing a good general education of any sort on 
any campus is the faculty. And the difficulty 
that most of us faculty members find insur- 
mountable is our own lack of a good general 
education. If the reader thinks that this is not 
true, he should speak to the next chairman of 
a department in a teacher’s college that he 
meets. The chances are that the conversation 
will not have gone far before it will be appar- 
ent that the chairman feels that the greatest 
academic achievement he can perform is to 
send down to the Graduate Department of a 
large university young men and women who are 
thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals and 
will, as research assistants, reflect glory on their 
alma mater. 


The Trouble Is We're Specialists 


Those of us who teach in Departments of 
Education and in teacher’s colleges have not 
ourselves had experiences which cause us to 
place a great value on general education. We 
are specialists, and the reason that we are spe- 
cialists is that most of us came from our reput- 
able Graduate Schools where general education 
is disparaged. The only thing that really counts 
is detailed mastery of a certain narrow field, 
and the ability to do research work in that 
field. This counts for most even though the 
typical man who gets his Ph.D. and then goes 
to teach in a small college, does not undertake 
another bit of research during his lifetime. 
About seventy-five per cent of our doctors of 
philosophy teach, and most of them do not 
publish anything after they have wrung the 
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maximum number of articles from their dis- 
sertations. 

It is impossible to determine when formal 
general education should cease. That that | 
have in mind would last approximately two or 
three years. Then the prospective teacher enters 
upon a type of professional education which 1s 
in complete harmony with the principles that 
were implied in the above discussion of general 
education. The aim of the professional educa- 
tion of teachers is to produce persons who can 
envisage the sort of development children 
should undergo and who can—and will—de- 
vise significant learning experiences to bring 
this development about. Again, we all are 
probably in fundamental agreement with this 
broad definition of the purpose of teacher edu- 
cation. The important question, however, is: 
What experiences can we provide for young 
people that will best equip them for their re- 
sponsibilities? It is my conviction that as gen- 
eral education results from an active study of 
the problems that concern all of us, so the pro- 
fessional education of teachers will result from 
a study of the problems that concern teachers. 
There is no better guarantee of a successful 
career as a teacher than to provide young people 
with opportunities to study teachers’ problems 
under the direction of superlatively educated 
teachers. 


The Subject-Matter Approach Has Failed 


This method of preparing teachers is, evi- 
dently, in opposition to that most common 
today. Today we have the subject-matter 
approach to the preparation of teachers, just as 
we have the subject-matter approach to general 
education. And as the latter has failed, so has 
the former. We have on hand the testimony of 
thousands of young persons who have been 
subjected to the conventional teacher training 
curriculum. These young people are all too 
often bitter in their denunciation of those of 
their learning experiences which were divorced 
from teaching problems. In the degree that 
their courses were academic, and subject-matter 
centered, they did not function. In the degree 
that their experiences were related to practice 
teaching—which is another way of saying that 
they were related to the actual problems of the 
teachers—the courses were beneficial. Every 
single bit of the professional education of 
teachers should be related to teaching itself. 
As soon as a young person starts his profes- 


sional education as a teacher, he should start 
spending time with children both in the class 
and out. This laboratory gives some meaning 
to the words that are used in the ubiquitous 
educational textbooks. 


Basic Principles—Not Tricks of the Trade 

My curriculum for the professional education 
of teachers would place greatest emphasis on 
broad basic principles and profound and pene- 
trating understandings rather than on the tricks 
of the trade. Many teacher training institutions 
have been rather completely won over to the 
school of thought that contends that teachers 
should be prepared by specific courses for every 
possible situation that may arise. In the typical 
summer school catalogue of the large institu- 
tions training many teachers every specific skill 
and trick that teachers need, or that someone 
thinks teachers need, is made the title for a 
course. The assumption is implicit in these 
practices that teachers have little intelligence,— 
that they are considered unable to apply in the 
solution of their own problems any general 
principles. I grant you that many of the teach- 
ers who come to the summer sessions express 
most interest in the “‘trick’’ courses. One reason 
for this is that their general education has been 
faulty. They have never learned how to make 
a basic principle function in such a fashion as 
to enable them to cope with a specific situation. 

Providing training for every specific act 
leads to curricular and intellectual confusion. 
One act is deemed by many to be just as impor- 
tant as any other and hence there is no way to 
stop adding courses to the curriculum. A course 
on the ‘Technique of Constructing True-False 
Examinations” becomes just as important as 
one devoted to understanding John Dewey,— 
that is, it carries the same credit and is elected 
by five times as many students. The ideal pro- 
gram of professional preparation of teachers 
will assume that they are intelligent because no 
one who lacks intelligence to the degree that 
leaves him unable to discover and apply prin- 
ciples will be permitted to proceed with his 
training. There would be no course on how to 
keep a classbook. Anyane with sense and an 
understanding of the principles behind record 
keeping can figure this out himself. If not, he 
can go to the library on his own initiative and 
find a book that will help him. 

The basic pedagogical principles that should 
be taught are not too numerous. The difficulty 
is that in many teacher training programs they 
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are not learned so that they function. One of 
the chief reasons for this lack is that they are 
seldom practiced by those of us who profess to 
teach them. We all have heard an educational 
psychologist lecture enthusiastically for a long 
time to, say two hundred students, about the 
absolute necessity for adapting instruction to 
individual differences. The fact that the para- 
dox does not occur to the reader illustrates the 
magnitude of the gap between theory and 
practice. 

If those of us who are responsible for the 
training of teachers do not start rather soon to 
make the teacher training curriculum more sig- 
nificant than it has been in the past, we are 
going to get into trouble. It is not news to us 
professional pedagogues,—the unsavory repu- 
tation we have among our academic colleagues, 
many of whom have thought of us as being 
“shallow water divers” and concerned with 
devices that will enable the teacher to solve her 
superficial problems while the basic ones go 
unattended to. Great groups of students are 
not at all secretive about the disrespect they 
have for their professional education courses, 
and while some of this is undoubtedly due to 
the subversive activities of our academic peers, 
much of it results from the fact that many 
teacher training courses are so thin as to pre- 
clude the respect of intelligent students. There 
are encouraging signs, however. Educating 
teachers by having them study significant prob- 
lems rather than take courses is making head- 
way. The summer school workshops that have 
mushroomed everywhere within the last two 






years are cases in point. Ten years from now 
this method of learning about teaching will 
have taken over all but the most insular teachers 
colleges. 

The formal professional training of teachers 
that I have described should be planned to 
require approximately two years, for the simple 
reason that I started with five years and used 
three for general education. That is the way 
most educational time limits are arrived at. At 
the end of this two year period, we might 
award a master’s degree. There should be, of 
course, no distinction between the amount of 
training required for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. There is no basis for the con- 
tention that secondary school teachers require 
better preparation, hence more remuneration 
and longer schooling, than elementary school 
teachers. The professional education of the 
elementary and the secondary school teachers 
will differ in some respects because the former 
will study problems that elementary school 
teachers face, while the latter will concentrate 
their attention upon the secondary school. The 
differences between the two practices, however, 
are nowhere near so great as is frequently 
thought. 

A program of general education or profes- 
sional education that is based upon problems 
that students hold to be significant has one 
great advantage. It means that the students’ 
learning activity will be meaningful,—that it 
will make sense to them. This assurance is 
sufficiently revolutionary to justify radical 
changes in current practices. 























Not ancient halls and ivy-mantled towers, 

Where dull traditions rule with heavy hand youth's 
lightly springing powers; 

Not spacious pleasure courts, and lofty temples of 
athletic fame, 

Where devotees of sport mistake a pastime for life’s 
highest aim; , 

Not fashion, nor renown of wealthy patronage and 
tich estate; 

No, none of these can crown a school with light and 
make it truly great. 


But masters, strong and wise, who teach because they 
love the teacher's task, 

And find their richest prize in eyes that open and in 
minds that ask; 

And boys with hearts aglow to try their youthful 
vigor on their work, 

Eager to learn and grow, and quick to hate a coward 
or a shirk: 
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These constitute a school, a vital forge of weapons 
keen and bright, 

Where living sword and tool are tempered for true 
toil or noble fight! 


But let not wisdom scorn the hours of pleasure in the 
playing fields: 

There also strength is born, and every manly game a 
virtue yields, 

Fairness and self-control, good humor, pluck and 
patience in the race 

Will make a bad heart whole to win with honor, 
lose without disgrace. 

Ah! well for him who gains in such a school appren- 
ticeship for life; 

With him the joy of youth remains in later lessons 
and in larger strife! 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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Marshall Canaan 
Supt. Sauk Co. Schools 


# ieee number of children going on from 
eighth grade graduation to high school has 
received considerable attention during the past 
decade. The census figures of 1930, revealing 
that Wisconsin had one of the worst records 
of any state in the education of its rural youth, 
centered attention on the problem. A more 
recent study* revealed some improvement but 
still showed that only about 40% of the rural 
youth in Wisconsin were in public high school 
attendance. With the impetus to high school 


* Transportation of H. S. Pupils in Wisconsin— 
issued by John Callahan, State Supt., Sept. 1938. 
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attendance given by extensive bus transportation 
in the last two years, tremendous progress has 
been witnessed, A preliminary survey of the 
statewide figures on file in the state superin- 
tendent’s office indicates that approximately 
60% of rural pupils of high school age were 
in public high school attendance in 1940. Even 
so, there remains a wide area for concentrated 
activity with the non-attending 40%. 

Last September a detailed questionnaire study 
was made in Sauk County of the eighth grade 
graduates of the preceding June. By October 
4th a 100% response to the questionnaire had 
been received and was ready for tabulation. 
The number of 1940 eighth grade graduates 
from the rural schools of this county was 263 
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of which 131 were boys and 132 girls, as near 
an equal division as one could possibly obtain. 
However, in high school attendance the situa- 
tion is somewhat different with 80.3% of the 
girls and only 69.5% of the boys going on to 
school. In addition to the graduates from 
rural schools, 39 graduates—18 boys and 21 
gitls—completed their work in the county in 
state graded schools, a village grade school 
(grades below high school), the county normal 
demonstration school, and one parochial school. 
When these are included with the group the 
final tabulation shows that 72.3% of the boys 
and 82.3% of the girls were in high school 
attendance the following September. This situ- 
ation is a direct contrast to the philosophy 
of the previous century when it was thought 
a waste of time and money to educate girls 
since they married anyway and didn’t use their 
education. It is interesting to note that four 
towns have 100% of their rural school gradu- 
ates in high school attendance this fall. Two 
state graded schools, the grades below high 
school and the demonstration school also have 
perfect records in this respect. On the average 
77.1% of all the eighth grade graduates of 
last June in Sauk County are in high schools 
this fall. 


While availability of high schools and 
distance from school is the assumed cause for 
non-high school attendance, it can hardly be 
substantiated as the whole cause or even the 
major cause. Of the 69 eighth grade graduates 
not in high school, 3 live only two miles from 
a high school, and 10 of them live three miles 
or less from the high school they might have 
attended. Certainly three miles is not an im- 
possible distance to high school even if the 
pupils must walk. Over half of those not at- 
tending high school live six miles or less from 
the nearest high school. Two children, how- 
ever, live as far as sixteen miles from the high 
school they would attend were they enrolled in 
a secondary school. 


A study of the chronological age of the 
eighth grade graduates seems to reveal a 
definite relationship between the age of the 
pupil and his high school attendance. Only 
one of the pupils over 15 years and eleven 
months old went on to high school—nine of 
them quit at grade school graduation. Every 
one of the group (17 pupils) younger than 
13 years three months went on to high school. 
It is a safe assumption that in general the 





pupils graduating at a younger age have more 
innate academic ability than the older gradu- 
ates. It, therefore, appears that the intelligence 
of the pupil is a factor in high school attend- 
ance. This reflects a challenge to society to 
provide some type of profitable instruction for 
the non-academic eighth grade graduate. 

While chronological age appears to be a 
factor in non-attendance at high school, it does 
not seem to be the major cause. Thirty of 
the forty-one boys not enrolled in high school 
are staying home to work on their father’s or 
grandfather's farm. Four are working out, 
five are just staying at home, and two gave 
no reason for non-high school attendance. 
Eighteen of the twenty-eight girls not in high 
school are working at home, five are working 
out, four are staying at home, and one has 
moved away. ‘Needed at home” seems to 
account for a large share of the non-attendance 
at high school. 

Every one interested in the education of the 
rural boy and girl is gratified by improvement 
in this area both for the state as a whole and 
specific counties, especially during the past 
few years. Much, however, remains to be done 
both in getting eighth grade graduates into 
high school and in providing a high school 
program geared to the needs of all pupils. One 
hundred percent high school attendance of 
eighth grade graduates probably cannot be 
justified unless and until more provision is 
made for the secondary education of the non- 
academic group. 
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° Are you willing to stoop down and consider 7 


the needs and the desires of little children; to 
remember the weakness and loneliness of 
people who are growing old; to stop asking 
how much your friends love you, and ask 
yourself whether you love them enough .. . 
to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in front 
so that your shadow will fall behind you; to 
make a grave for your ugly thoughts, and a 
garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate 
open—are you willing to do these things even 
for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not 
always ? 








But you can never keep it alone. 
b —Henry van Dyke. J 
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Marvin A. Buege 
7auwatosa Senior High School 


(¥ A bright Sunday afternoon in October, 
I had the opportunity to hear a discourse 
presented by Dale Carnegie—famed author of 
the book, “How To Win Friends and 
Influence People.” 

As I listened to Mr. Carnegie discuss “human 
relations”, I couldn’t help thinking of my rela- 
tions with the students with whom I come 
into daily contact as a teacher. His thought- 
provoking words caused me to ‘day dream”, 
so to speak. Am I, a molder of human power, 
doing my bit to help those individuals with 
whom I work, to better understand themselves ? 
Or am I being too interested in subject matter 
and thus overlooking the little things that make 
us human beings sparkle? 

Mr. Carnegie made the statement: “If you 
want to get someone to do something, you 
must first get him to want to do it.’’ How well 
we teachers know this to be true. And yet, 
what are we doing about it? Most of us con- 
tinue along our same pattern of thought, day 
after day. We fail Johnny because he enjoys 
drawing pictures more than he enjoys studying 
algebra or Latin. Or we fail Mary in English 
because she prefers to read the book “Little 
Women” instead of reading about the accom- 
plishments of Shakespeare. How much better 
it would be if we would learn these student- 
strengths and employ a little praise and ap- 
preciation toward developing these strengths. 
Praise is the kindling that makes people want 
to do things and gives them the desire to do 
better. 

Guidance, the subject about which we are 
hearing so much today, is nothing more than 
learning about someone and then helping him 
to direct his thinking and his actions in ac- 
cordance with the principles of society as set 
forth by the environment in which he dwells. 
A teacher does not have to be a “guidance 
specialist” in order to administer a little human 
sympathy and understanding. It is always bet- 
ter to praise than to condemn another indi- 
vidual or his thinking. Before anyone criticizes 
or condemns, he should be sure he has some- 
thing better to offer. 


Have you, who are teachers, at the close of 
the school day, ever been disturbed by irritating 
thoughts because you inflicted a penalty or 
made a caustic remark to one or more of your 
students on that day? And then again, have 
you, at the close of day, ever had that “‘free- 
of-mind” attitude because you were able to 
compliment Tommy Brown for a piece of 
work well done? Yes, I too, have had these 
same thoughts. 

From time to time, in the course of the 
school routine, I enioy giving my students a 
change from the usual plan of work. It prob- 
ably is the week-end of the school’s annual 
homecoming or it might be the day of the 
school prom; anyway, no assignments are 
made. Why not? Because I want to show my 
students that I really appreciate their accom- 
plishments and their efforts. They like to see 
teachers take a little interest in their ‘“‘out-of- 
class’’ activities as well as in their “in-class” 
activities. On the following Monday they will 
come back, feeling they have been justly 
rewarded and they are eager to go back to 
work. If you don’t believe it, try it sometime! 

As we study the lives of great statesmen, 
educators, and industrialists, we find certain 
human traits that have made them great. The 
trait that probably makes most men or women 
great, is the trait of human understanding and 
friendliness. The successful teacher will have 
to employ this trait to the utmost, if she is to 
reach her students. 

Wishful thinking in the mind of the teacher 
of the present decade must give way to human 
understanding. We can not hold ourselves 
above our students as a ‘“Greek-god.” We 
must live, work, and play on a level that is 
humanly possible for students to attain. We 
must help individuals to set their own goals 
and then help them fo achieve such goals. 
Teacher-made goals are not only impossible, 
but they are not desirable as long as individual 
differences exist. 

Therefore, as you go about your daily tasks, 
try to be a builder and not a knocker. The 

(Continued on page 194) 
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A. A. Trathen 


Director, State Annuity 
and Investment Board 


Y Bare ago the State Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board, having in mind the provision 
in the state retirement law which requires an 
investigation every three years ‘‘of the mortal- 
ity, disability, service and compensation ex- 
perience of the several funds”, asked a com- 
mittee to study the actuarial problems of the 
State Retirement System. Particularly, it was 
desired to review the actual experience of the 
System as to whether the present annuity rates 
are too high and the effect falling interest 
rates will have on the accumulations which are 
needed to purchase annuities. 

Professor Mark H. Ingraham was named 
chairman of the committee. The other members 
were Professor John Guy Fowlkes of the uni- 
versity, Professor Thomas T. Goff of White- 
water Teachers’ College, Mr. L. P. Goodrich, 
superintendent of Fond du Lac schools, and 
Mr. Edward D. Brown, Jr., who is the consult- 
ing actuary for the retirement system. The re- 
port of this committee has been published in 
pamphlet form and distributed to the teachers 
of Wisconsin. Over twenty-two thousand 
copies have been mailed. It is hoped that the 
work which the preparation of this report 
entailed will be appreciated by every member 
of the State Retirement System. Over a period 
of eight months numerous meetings were held 
studying the history and the actual experience 
of the funds. Many hours of painstaking cal- 
culations were necessary and a great deal of 
clerical work required to assemble the facts and 
figures. It was a tremendous job, and the 
teachers of Wisconsin are fortunate in having 
members of the System who can and do give 
such valuable service. 

The present annuity rates are based on 314% 
interest earnings. The net interest earned and 
credited has fluctuated somewhat but up to the 
year ending June 30, 1931 exceeded 314%. 
Since that year it has dropped constantly, until 
now it is less than the required 314% and will, 





























no doubt, continue downward. Investments and 
loans that were made at higher rates are being 
paid and the money reinvested at much less 
return. Money can earn very little in the 
present market. It is obvious that the net earn- 
ings will not be sufficient to meet the require- 
ment of 314% necessary to maintain the 
present annuity rates, and the committee so 
stated in its report. 

The mortality experience of the System has 
been less favorable than that of the American 
Annuitants Select Table of Mortality, which is 
the basis adopted by the Board. People are liv- 
ing longer than they did a generation ago, and 
the study reveals that retired teachers live 
longer than expected by the mortality table. 
So there has been a consistent loss from this 
source, and this factor must be considered in 
arriving at the sufficiency of the rates and the 
soundness of the funds. 

The power to change the annuity rates ts 
vested in the State Annuity and Investment 
Board. But, the Board was very reluctant to 
take any action without careful consideration 
of the teachers’ reactions. So they invited a 
representative group to attend the meeting of 
the Board on November 23. The following 
were asked to come: 

O. H. Plenzke, Madison; Ross Rowen, Osh- 
kosh; Fred Witter, Burlington; Robert Lohrie, 
Chippewa Falls; F. R. Polk, Oshkosh; P. A. 
Carlson, Whitewater; George Savage, Osh- 
kosh; William T. Darling, Wauwatosa; L. P. 
Goodrich, Fond du Lac; J. G. Fowlkes, Mad- 
ison; Ray Brown, Madison; M. H. Ingraham, 
Madison. 

Mr. Edward I). Brown, Jr., consulting actu- 
ary, had made an additional and separate study 
of the experience of the System which the 
Board had examined at a previous meeting 
Mr. Brown was also present at the meeting on 
November 23 and went into the question of 
annuity rates in detail. 

The result of the conference was the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Report to Representative Assembly November 7, 1940 


Mark H. Ingraham 
University of Wisconsin 


HIS is the fourth of a series of annual 

reports that I have made to the representa- 
tive assembly on the status of the Retirement 
System. Although I am a member of the Uni- 
versity Retirement Board, and also of the Com- 
mittee on the Retirement System of the Wis- 
consin Education Association, I must accept 
responsibility for the content of this report, as 
I have not had the opportunity to present it to 
my colleagues. 

This report is divided into three sections. 
(1) The status of the account of the Retire- 
ment System with the general fund of the 
state. (2) A survey of the Retirement System 
made by a specially appointed committee; in 
particular, recommendations by this committee 
for legislative action. (3) The probable neces- 
sity of changing our annuity rates. 

In June 1939 the amount due for transfer 
from the general fund to the Retirement Sys- 
tem was approximately $3,750,000. The state 
deposits which became due on June 30, 1939, 
were approximately $2,150,000. During that 
year the interest on balances was about 
$125,000, and the surtax brought in about 
$1,275,000. Thus the surtax fell about 
$875,000 short of meeting the required de- 
posits, or about $1,000,000 less than the 
amount required by deposits and interest. The 
retirement boards and your committee have 
made every effort to impress upon the state 
administration the necessity of taking steps to 
meet this situation. Between November 1938 
and April 1940, no transfers from the general 
fund to the Retirement System were made. 
However, last April $70,000 were transferred, 
with the statement that each month thereafter 
at least $60,000 would be transferred. In each 
of the succeeding months this amount has been 
transferred, so that on June 29, 1940, a little 
over $4,550,000 were due for transfer. Since 
July 1, $300,000 have been transferred. Of 
course, the deposits for a new year have be- 
come due, and to offset these certain surtaxes 
have been paid. It does not seem worthwhile 


to attempt an exact accounting between one 
June 30 and another. If the administration 
should continue to transfer $60,000 a month 
to the Retirement System, and if certain recom- 
mendations of the special committee which I 
shall refer to later should be accepted, the 
amount due the Retirement System would be 
kept approximately as at present, but little or 
no headway would be made toward amortizing 
the amount due from the general fund. It is 
clear, therefore, that every effort must be made 
to increase the amount that is being regularly 
transferred to the Retirement System. It is, 
however, somewhat encouraging that steps have 
already been taken to keep the amount due 
from increasing. May I add that Mr. Bacon, 
Chairman of the Annuity Board, is taking real 
interest in bringing about an understanding by 
the state administration of the problems of the 
system and the necessity of reducing the 
amount due from the general fund. Mr. 
Trathen as always has been active and effective. 

About a year ago the Annuity Board 
appointed a committee to survey the present 
status of the Retirement System. The commit- 
tee consisted of Mr. Edward D. Brown, Actu- 
ary of the System; Mr. John Guy Fowlkes, of 
the University; Mr. Thomas Goff, of White- 
water State Teachers College; Mr. L. P. Good- 
rich, Superintendent of Schools at Fond du 
Lac; and myself, as Chairman. The committee 
decided that its report would be in the form of 
a public statement describing the System, its 
purposes, the degree to which it fulfills these 
purposes, and the present status of its finances, 
accompanied by a list of recommendations as 
to ways that the law could be changed so as to 
fulfill these purposes and yet if possible alle- 
viate the immediate pressure on the state’s 
finances. This pamphlet is now available 
through the principals of the various schools 
to all teachers of the System. I hope that it will 
be carefully studied by the teachers. 

After reviewing facts with which you are 
familiar, the committee makes three recommen- 
dations which bear on the financial problems of 
the System. These recommendations are essen- 
tially those which were made by the Retirement 
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Boards and other representatives of the teachers 
to the legislative committee which was holding 
hearings upon a bill introduced by Mr. Catiin, 
and were mentioned in my report last year. 
They are: 

(1) That younger teachers having served only a 
short time in the System be not allowed to withdraw 
their own deposits upon ceasing to teach unless they 
also forfeit the right to their state deposits. This 
would not prevent a person who is ceasing to teach 
from leaving in his own deposits and the state de- 
posits and withdrawing both after the age of fifty. 
It would prevent a teacher from spending his savings 
when he withdraws from the profession while insist- 
ing that the state must help provide for his old age. 
Our System is based upon cooperation between the 
teacher and the state. We must see that the teacher 
does his part. 


(2) The committee pointed out that there is an 
accumulation of about $500,000 which has been for- 
feited by persons leaving the state before the age 
of thirty-six and withdrawing their own funds. No 
legislation directly appropriates this fund for any pur- 
pose. The committee has recommended that this be 
appropriated as an offset against the amount due from 
the Retirement System. 


(3) The committee has felt that it would be pos- 
sible to keep the amount in the contingent fund at 
fifty per cent of future needs instead of continuing 
to increase the percentage that must at any date be 
in the fund. 


If these changes were made, the first of 
which is obviously only fair to the state; the 
second of which was probably the purpose of 
the original law, and the third, a spreading of 
the payments to the contingent fund over a 
longer period; we believe that the amount that 
is now being transferred per month to the Re- 
tirement System would keep the amount due 
from the general fund from increasing, except 
that it probably would not cover interest pay- 
ments. No appreciable diminution of the 
amount due from the state beyond the crediting 
to the state of the amounts waived by persons 
who already have left the state would result. 

There is another subject that it has become 
necessary to consider at this time. The amount 
that any system can pay in the form of annu- 
ities per $1,000 on deposit depends first on the 
mortality of the annuitants, and secondly on 
the interest rate earned by the fund. When our 
System was started, an annuity table which at 
that time was thought to be conservative was 
used, and the interest earnings were estimated 
at three and one-half per cent. It turned out, 
however, that teachers outlive the expectation 
of the tables upon which the annuities were 
based. For some time this did not cause any 
financial embarrassment, since the earnings of 





the fund were more than three and one-half 
per cent. With a larger number of annuitants, 
and with an interest rate that cannot be ex- 
pected to exceed three per cent, it seems that 
the present annuities cannot be continued with- 
out paying an undue amount to the annuitants 
in proportion to the active teachers. A study is, 
therefore, being made based upon mortality 
tables that are in general use at present and 
which seem to fit the experience of our System, 
and upon a three per cent interest rate, to de- 
termine what annuities should be granted in the 
future. It is my belief that the new annuities 
granted per $1,000 on deposit will have to be 
decreased from ten to fifteen per cent as com- 
pared with the present rates. Annuities already 
granted will of course remain in force. The 
alternative for this, since it is unreasonable to 
expect an increase in interest rates, is that we 
die younger. I am not prepared to recommend 
this. 


ANNUITY RATES ....... 


(Continued from page 190) 

“Resolved, That from and after January 1, 
1942, the basis of computation for annuities 
granted under the Teachers’ State Retirement 
Law for the Public Schools, Normal Schools and 
University shall be, for mortality, the American 
Annuitants Select Male Table of Mortality, with 
ages adjusted two years younger for male lives 
and seven years younger for female lives, and for 
interest, three per cent per annum, with a loading 
of five per cent of the gross accumulation applied 
upon the life portion only of such annuities.” 


Examples of the changes which will be 
effective are as follows: 
Life Annuity with a Guarantee of 180 
Monthly Payments 


Present Rates New Rates 
Male Female Male Female 


Cie: |) one tem 7. 4.93 4.57 4.23 
pigs: |. Speers are 5.32 4.96 4.57 
Oriwcinccasuatos 575 5.39 4.96 
eee OF 6.19 5.81 5:39 
70 eee 6.58 6.17 5.81 


This revision of the annuity rates will be 
effective only for annuities granted after Jan- 
uary 1, 1942 and will have no effect on annu- 
ities already being paid or to be granted before 
the effective date. Perhaps there are some 
teachers who have been contemplating retire- 
ment, and it would be well for them to deter- 
mine if it will be more to their benefit to retire 
at the end of this school year than to do so 
after the new rates are in effect. 
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Report Of The NEL 
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TO THE 1940 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


B iees Welfare Committee desires to report to 
this Assembly on its activities and to recom- 
mend a course of action for the coming year. 

A complete resume of the history of the 
tenure law seems to be in order at this time. 
At the Delegate Assembly in 1935 a resolution 
was passed calling for the formation of a 
Tenure Committee to study the problem of 
tenure and report its finding back to a later 
Assembly. This committee was appointed early 
in 1936 and immediately began its study of 
tenure as it operated under the several laws in 
the states where such a law has been in force 
for some time. Several meetings were held 
with the Tenure Committee of the National 
Education Association. Similar meetings were 
held with both the City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation and with the School Board Association. 

A tentative tenure bill was drawn with the 
aid of the National Education Association 
Committee on Tenure just prior to the 1936 
Delegate Assembly. An outline of the essential 
points in this bill together with the recom- 
mendation that the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation work for the passage of such a bill in 
the 1937 Legislature, was presented to the 
1936 Delegate Assembly and unanimously 
passed. 

Practically the same committee was con- 
tinued for the year of 1937. Soon after the 
1937 legislative session was opened the pro- 
posed tenure bill was introduced. After one 
of the longest legislative records of any bill 
other than appropriation or tax bills it was 
finally passed July 1, 1937, just one day before 
the sine die adjournment on July 2nd. Only 
two amendments were made to the original 
bill, but they are important. Neither amend- 
ment received the support of this Association. 
The first amendment changed the first proba- 
tionary period from 3 years to 5 years. The 
second changed the effective date of the law 
from July 1, 1938 to August 1, 1937. This is 
an important point to remember since this As- 
sociation has been repeatedly accused of 
“doublecrossing’’ the School Board Association 
in this respect and prevented them from clean- 


ing house of “dead timber’. This amendment 
was introduced and passed in one meeting of 
the Assembly and there was no possible oppor- 
tunity for our representatives to contact any 
legislator either for or against this amendment. 

The passage of the law was formally reported 
at the 1937 Delegate Assembly and a recom- 
mendation that a Welfare Committee be created 
to follow the effects of the law, to advise 
teachers who felt that they had been unjustly 
discharged, and to educate school boards and 
the general public as to the fairness of the law. 
The passage of this report brought into 
existence the present Welfare Committee, 
which has continued for the past three years, 
1938-1940. 

The main effort of this committee in 1938 
was to follow the working of the law and to 
advise the teachers as to reasonable rights under 
the law and the dangers involved in using the 
law as a cloak for activities unbecoming to the 
profession. Members of the committee have 
traveled over the entire state to interview 
teachers, to interview board members, to be 
present at open hearings before the boards of 
education, and to be present at court hearings 
where action of boards had been questioned 
in court. It has recommended where a vital 
point of law was at stake, that this Association 
pay for the preparation of accurate transcripts 
of the hearings. In one instance it recommended 
the appropriation of funds to assist in carrying 
of an important case to the supreme court for 
decision. 

Considerable energy was spent on publicity. 
All school boards were circularized and speak- 
ers supplied for meetings wherever possible. 
Several articles appeared in the W.E.A. Journal 
for teacher education on the subject. 

Realizing the opposition to the law in the 
rural areas and the need for a retirement age, 
the committee recommended to the 1938 Dele- 
gate Assembly that an effort be made to have 
the law amended to remove the tenure rights at 
the age 65, and to resist all other efforts to 
amend the law. The 1939 legislature attempted 
an outright repeal of the law which was de- 
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feated after a close and bitter fight. The 65 
year retirement amendment was passed, but 
amended so as to exclude all administrators. 
This exclusion was retained in spite of active 
objection on the part of the Superintendents 
and Principals Associations. An amendment 
was passed excluding one-room rural school 
districts. A resolution was passed which pro- 
vided for a state wide referendum on tenure. 
While continuing the work of previous 
years, the greatest effort the last year was an 
effort to educate the public prior to the refer- 
endum. Members of the committee filled a 
series of speaking engagements in addition to 
conducting meetings with representatives of 
local groups. The results of this effort were 
very gratifying in the urban areas. The result 
of the referendum shows clearly that the oppo- 
sition to the tenure law is in the rural areas 
which were no longer affected by the law. 
Several important court decisions have been 
made. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
matriage does not constitute cause for dis- 
missal. One Circuit Court decision has held 
that the withdrawing of tenure from one room 
rural schools does not apply to those teachers 
who acquired tenure before the passage of the 
amendment. Another Circuit Court decision 
has held that the 65 year retirement age does 
not apply to those who acquired tenure before 
July 1, 1940, the effective date of the amend- 
ment. These lower court decisions if upheld by 
the Supreme Court would be of great im- 
portance in as much as it would practically 
establish the law as being contractual in char- 





acter and hence all who acquired tenure to 
date would not be in danger of having it re- 
moved by a later action of the legislature. Any 
change in the law would affect only those who 
acquire tenure after the effective dates of the 
amendments. 

This committee expects efforts to amend and 
possibly to repeal the law in the 1941 legisla- 
tive session. In anticipation of this the com- 
mittee has already met with representatives of 
the School Board Association, in an effort to 
determine what stand they intend to take on 
the law. We find that they favor a bill which 
would repeal and create a new law with the 
following points included: 


(1) Effective date one year after passage. 

(2) Three year and two year probationary 
periods. 

(3) Sixty-five year retirement for all. 

(4) Marriage of women to remove tenure rights. 

(5) A change in the wording of present law so 
that the reason for dismissal would be 
stated as for “just cause’. 

(6) Definite statement that the law is not con- 
tractual in character. 

(7) Clause stating that declaration by Supreme 
Court of any part of the law does not 
render the entire law void. 


This committee does not feel that it can sup- 
port such a program and makes the following 
recommendation: 


(1) That this Association support every effort 
to keep the tenure law in its present form. 
(2) That the Executive Committee be author- 
ized to provide such committees and 
finances as afe necessary to give active 
support to the present law. 
J. C. Chapel 
Chairman 





SUST A VHOUGHT . 2. ws ew 


(Continued from page 189) 

knocker has no place in our society. Strive to 
make each student’s shortcoming a break-in 
point for praise and self-improvement. The 
slogan, “To give is better than to receive” can 
be applied equally as well to praise as it can 
to material goods. Always remember, that a 
person’s weakness may through encouragement 
become his greatest strength. 

This bit of meditation might well be closed 
with the following verse, entitled “Take A 
Walk Around Yourself”: 

When you're criticizing others 
And are finding here and there, 


A fault or two to speak of, 
Or a weakness you can tear; 


When you're blaming someone’s weakness, 
Or accusing some of pelf— 

It’s time that you went out 

To take a walk around yourself. 


There are lots of human failures 

In the average of us all; 

And lots of grave shortcomings 

In the short ones and the tall; 

But, when we think of evil 

Men should lay upon the shelves— 
It’s time we all went out 

To take a walk around ourselves. 


We need so often in this life 

This balancing of scales; 

This seeing how much in us wins 

And how much in us fails; 

But before you judge another 

Just to lay him on the shelf— 

It would be a splendid plan 

To take a walk around yourself. 
—Anonymous 
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Russell Savage 
Madison Elementary School, Manitowoc 


RTHUR TRAXLER in his bulletin, The 
Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the 
Appraisal of Personality, indicates personality 
to be, “the sum total of an individual’s be- 
havior in social situations’. “Social situations” 
in the life of a pupil could be divided into 
three categories: the home, the school, and the 
world outside. “Character Education Inquiry,” 
the most elaborate study of personality ever 
conducted, comes to the conclusion that per- 
* The purpose of this article is to give a brief 
sketch of personalities as they are revealed by the 
Pintner Aspects of Personality Test, The California 
Test of Personality, and by cumulative teacher re- 
action. The conclusions drawn from this study are 


based on a representative sampling of twenty-five 
pupils in a city wide testing program. 
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ON THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL* 


sonality traits are dependent largely upon the 
immediate situation. Considering the constant 
change of situations arising in school life, home 
life, and life outside, with a corresponding 
change of personality traits, the measurement 
of such an illusive thing as personality becomes 
a tremendous task. Therefore, the test inter- 
pretations and the teachers reactions are not 
to be misconstrued as conclusions, but rather 
as indications that the methods of measurement 
are by no means a finished product. Quoting 
from Traxler, 


“The Educational Research Bureau feels a keen 
responsibility for using particular care to recom- 
mend only tests whose worth has been demon- 
strated. With rare exceptions, personality tests 
and rating devices cannot at present be included 
in such a category.” 
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One child presents an interesting study. 
Pintner’s test reveals him to be: (1) very 
polite, never pushing in line for a seat at any 
type of entertainment. (2) Alexander finds it 
hard to talk to new pupils, and does not like 
to speak before the group. He is very quiet in 
a crowd and does not talk back to a bossy 
friend. On the next two points we find our 
subject reversing himself. (3) Alex never 
asks the teacher to repeat explanations, but he 
indicates later on that he is the type to ask 
many questions. (4) In one part of the test 
he says he would rather play quiet games than 
rough games, and then says later on that he 
would rather play rough games than quiet 
games. (5) He is inclined to giggle and laugh 
for no reason at all, but he never feels sad 
or cries without a reason. 


On the California Test we find him to be: 
(1) The type that likes to plan his own work, 
and yet admits that he asks his teachers and 
parents what to do in his free time; he doesn’t 
need to be told to do his work. (2) Again it 
is not easy for Alexander to talk in class and 
yet he feels he talks easily to new pupils, the 
opposite of which was indicated on the Pint- 
ner test. (3) Alex feels his class mates are 
not interested in him, and that they know more 
than he does; and feels that his friends and 
his work worry him. (4) He indicates that 
most boys and girls are so bad that he tries 
to keep away from them. Likewise, his folks 
don’t think him to be very good, but are not 
mean to him. (5) Again, he indicates it is 
all right to make fun of people who do not 
agree with you. (6) He feels very angry when 
a loser. The purpose is not to interpret these 
answers, rather bring them to light to show 
how they compare with the ideas of this pupil’s 
personality traits as they have been revealed to 
the teachers. 


Let us look at him as his teachers see him: 
(1) He is invariably in a race to be first in 
anything. This is just the reverse of what he 
indicated on the tests. (2) It is not at all hard 
for Alexander to talk before the class, to a 
new pupil, or in any group. He is usually 
carrying more than his share of the conversa- 
tion or discussion. (3) While he indicates 
that he asks very few questions, he would and 
has been until checked, asking questions at the 
rate of one question to every person in the 
class. (4) Observed in the classroom and on 
the playground, he will talk back to and argue 





with anyone who offers him opportunity to do 
so. (5) Much of our work is set out in large 
units that allow flexibility and pupil choice, 
but Alexander rarely plans his own work, de- 
pending on some instructor or some classmate 
to tell him what to do, when it should be 
finished, and how to do it. (6) Perhaps he 
feels that his classmates are not interested in 
him, but they will inquire about his work, his 
drawings, or show interest in what he is doing. 
Likewise, he plays with anyone, depending on 
where his immediate interests lie, regardless of 
how good or bad they are. (7) He does make 
fun of everyone, including himself, and his 
own mistakes. This is one place on the tests 
where he indicated an obvious personality trait. 

Several pupils were analyzed in the same 
manner as above, showing no greater degree 
of conformity of teacher reaction to test results. 

Now that the analysis has been studied how 
can we account for all the differences and con- 
troversies, and still feel that the tests are of 
value to the classroom teacher? Examination 
of only two tests is by no means ground for 
positive statements, but it does offer ground 
for five suggestions as to what these pupils 
were trying to do in these tests. 

(1) The personality will differ on different 
days, and as those tests were taken a few 
days apart, it is possible to get a new set 
of conditions, bringing forth new per- 
sonality traits. 

It appeared that some of the pupils were 
not honest with themselves; rather they were 
searching for a “right answer’. 

It is not felt that grade pupils have minds 
well enough developed to weigh and balance 
matters of opinion, and get a true result. 
They are too greatly influenced by matters 
of the moment. 

(4) Some of the questions presented a possible 
reading problem. That is, the children 
would not fully and clearly understand what 
such a term as “hatred” meant. They might 
easily interpret “dislikes” or “anger’’ for 
“hatred”. 

It appeared that the children were checking 
answers that would reveal them in the 
light of what they would like to be, rather 
than what they really were. 
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In spite of these criticisms and incon- 
sistencies, it was felt there is one thing that 
makes tests of personality valuable to the class 
room teacher, and that is the fact that one 
really tries to analyze his pupils, whenever cer- 
tain traits that have never been apparent in the 
everyday school code of behavior are revealed 
through the use of a test. The more we try to 
analyze our pupils in any light whatso-ever, 
the better teachers we will become. 
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Oscar J. Melby 
Madison Vocational School 


Roger L. Slocum 
Platteville S. T. C. 


AN A time when algebra and geometry are 
giving way to general mathematics and 
when some teachers are wondering how far 
the dilution of that course can go and still call 
it mathematics, any plan for taking care of in- 
dividual differences in mathematics, and still 
have some math left to teach, is welcome news 
to mathematics teachers. A program has been 
worked out at the Madison Vocational and 
Adult Education school to take care of this 
problem. 

The pupils who attend this school fall into 
five groups: 

1. Those who have an outstanding aptitude for 
some particular trade. 

2. Those who have fallen behind their class- 
mates in the public schools due to illness, or 
other unavoidable causes, and who feel the 
social pressure of being behind their class- 
mates. . 

3. Those whose parents move to Madison dur- 
ing the school term. They spend the re- 
mainder of the term at this school and may 
return to regular high school work the next 
semester. 

4. Those who have a part-time position and can 
only come to school half days, one day a 
week, or need some other part-time school 
program. This group includes indentured 
apprentices. 

5. Those in the N. Y. A. Defense Program 
classes who have specific related trade mathé- 
matical needs. 





Thus we find a changing personnel in the 
classroom which prohibits the teacher /from 
using the traditional text-book method. 

Each student is given an inventory tést upon 
entering a math class. Regardless of/ the type 
of math the student wishes to take he is asked 
to become proficient in arithmetic through per- 
centage before attempting advanced work. The 
student is started where he is found deficient. 
Remedial units are supplied in /arithmetic where 
the student is found weak/ Included in the 
instruction is the work on fundamental pro- 
cesses, rapid calculation for commercial stu- 
dents, related trade computations, algebra, 
trigonometry, and calculus. 

Each student is furnished with an individual 





manila folder where he keeps paper, assign- 
ments, corrected papers, and in which he 
places his current work. These folders are 
checked before the next class by the teacher 
and notes made indicating places where the 
work is in error, where to find information, or 
to see him during the next class period. This 
leaves the instructor free to help students dur- 
ing class time rather than lecturing to them. 
He has the opportunity of seeing and helping 
a student at work instead of having the student 
continually on the defensive. 

The students are constantly urged to bring 
in their practical problems from shop classes, 
regular job, and home situations. These prob- 
lems are seldom used in class discussion—in 
fact, class discussion is just about a thing of 
the past. This has largely come from the pres- 
sure exerted by the students themselves. When 
a student is studying math for a particular 
job that he will have next month, or wants to 
be good enough in business arithmetic to keep 
up with the accounting class that he will enter 
the next quarter, he is in no mood to have a 
teacher take class time while he tells some 
fumbling student the beauty of mathematics or 
explains square root to another, while this 
student is forced to pay attention to him. 

During much of the time the teacher re- 
mains at his desk and has the students bring 
their problems up to him. This saves the 
students from interruptions and also gives a 
greater number of them an opportunity to get 
help. The teacher's help becomes a privilege 
rather than a pressure conference, for it is not 
always possible to see the teacher immediately. 
Students have to plan the use of their time. 

This type of classroom procedure will not 
work by itself for any length of time without 
skillful direction from the teacher. Assign- 
ments need to be made by someone; teacher, 
pupil, or pupil and teacher together. There 
must be both short and long time goals in view. 

It is very much easier to notice differences 
in the work pattern of students when you are 
in such close contact with their work. You 
don’t have dad doing the “too difficult for 
Bob’ math you have been accustomed to assign 
to your entire class so that “everyone would 
be kept busy.” 
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Each student is encouraged to spend time 
thinking or contemplating on his math prob- 
lems. For as Javal* pointed out in teaching the 
blind so we are coming more and more to 
realize in modern education: 

“All efforts should tend to give the blind the 
maximum of freedom and independence com- 
patible with his condition, by providing him 
with the means of doing for himself as many 
things as possible. The more he knows how to 
do alone, the more he will act for himself and 
the more content he will be, while less of a care 
to another.” 


With this system one does not have to wait 
until “after school” or “in the office” to have 
a frank talk with a pupil who is giving you 
the warning signs of trouble ahead. You can 
ask him to check his work with you and when 
this is finished go ahead with getting him 
straightened out. Under these conditions one 
is much more aware of what his pupils are 
capable of accomplishing. 

This work is also carried on according to a 
basic principle of teaching which Horace 
Mann? stressed nearly a hundred years ago, 

. and a pupil should never be suffered to 
leave any subject until he can reach his arms 
quite around it, and clinch his hands upon the 
opposite side.” 

Sometimes two students will be taking the 
same classes together because they have the 
same interests. In this case they often wish to 
work together. It is our plan to capitalize on 
this situation rather than to frown on it. All 
that we ask in math is that real learning of 
mathematics take place under as favorable and 
pleasurable a situation as possible. 

Most of the young students coming to the 
Vocational School have one big idea about 
math and that is to get the answers to prob- 
lems—even if sister, who is going to college, 
does it for them. To help them get over this 
complex they are asked to correct their own 
work and answers, while not furnished along 
with their problems, are available for their use 
at any time during the math period. When a 
set of problems is corrected it is brought up 
for the teacher's scrutiny. The teachers at 
Madisop Vocational school are often asked 
why they are able to get along with and at 
the same time teach some math to “discipline 
cases.” From mental hygiene we learn that a 


* Javal, Emile, “On Becoming Blind,” (Translation 
by C. E. Edson) Macmillan, (1905), p. 5. 

? Mann, Horace, “Annual Reports on Education,” 
Cambridge (1867), p. 69. 
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child as well as an adult needs to do some 
work in which he is successful. He is given 
work that he can master from the start and 
never given an impossible task unless he brings 
it up himself. The teacher is always ready to 
come to his rescue. 

A fact not to be overlooked is the close 
cooperation between pupils and teachers, and 
the administration and teachers that makes this 
work function with a minimum of friction. 
The following illustration will show the co- 
operation within this system. 

The question most often asked when a pro- 
gram is being changed is, ‘“What subjects will 
give the best education for life for this pupil?” 
The pupil must be satisfied with the program. 
The teachers really have to teach as a super- 
visor soon becomes suspicious if there is an 
unusual demand for program changes from a 
particular class and thus the teaching there 
comes in for scrutiny. 

Bob had been a very serious behavior case 
before making a late enrollment at the school 
last fall, When asked in an initial conference 
in math class why he was taking math, he 
replied, “I'll only be in here a few days. I 
can’t get math and never could get math and 
I don’t like the stuff.” The instructor told him 
that it was too bad for him to waste any time 
in math when he could be doing so many more 
pleasant things and that he certainly did not 
want him in math class unless he wanted to be. 
In fact he told the boy that he should see his 
supervisor about changing his program. He 
would give him a corridor pass so that he 
could go right away. While he was on his 
way down to see about not taking math, the 
instructor talked to the supervisor (via phone) 
and asked him not to change the boy’s math 
class until he had word from the math 
teacher. The supervisor agreed that he would 
not change the program until the teacher 
thought it time to do so. Bob was told at the 
supervisor's office that the supervisor could not 
see him that day. Whereupon Bob had to go 
back to the math class. When he came back 
the teacher sympathized with him but told him 
that no doubt that he could get his program 
changed he next day. ‘But as long as you have 
to be in here for the rest of the period you will 
have to do some math work as this is a math 
class and everyone in here works,” he was in- 
formed by the math teacher. The teacher con- 
tinued, “I'll give you the regular test that 
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everyone takes that comes into this class.” 
When Bob had gone as far as he was able in 
the test the instructor said, ““Why aren’t you 
doing any more of the problems?” When the 
lad explained that he could go no farther the 
teacher said, ‘‘Oh yes you can, you just need a 
little help on some difficult parts here that you 
have never really learned. Take a look at this 
booklet.”” Here the teacher showed the young 
man some work that he could really do with 
very little explanation from the teacher. At the 
end of the period ‘the boy that didn’t want 
to take math and who never could get math” 
asked if he might take the booklet home with 
him because “I might as well work some of 
these problems as I won’t have much else to 
do this evening anyway.” No, he didn’t become 
a shining light in math but he did ask later 
to have his program changed so that he might 
have two periods a day to devote to the mathe- 
matics he had never mastered in regular classes. 

In general, progress is expected of each 
student and it is the teacher’s rather than the 
student’s responsibility to see that this takes 


place. Perhaps you will say that the same old 
lesson assignment pressure is present except in 
a more subtle manner—perhaps so. 

When putting this plan into operation one 
might well heed the following suggestions: 


. Explain basic principles in small groups. 

. Have individuals progress at their own rate. 

. Have some general class discussions so as 
not to lose the class spirit. 

. Stretch out the better students—supplement 
by some assignments of more difficult work. 
5. Guard against the pupils getting just a super- 
ficial overview of new work because they 
catch on to the principles easily. Some over- 
learning under our present knowledge of 
teaching is probably essential to remembering. 

. Be businesslike—treat everyone fairly. 

. If the system is generally run on the teacher 
spouting plan—go easy in introducing an in- 
dividual teaching technique. 

8. Keep alert to the sources of obtaining func- 
tional problems. 

9. Keep the rest of the school program in step 
with the improvement in class procedure. 

10. Remember that a student must continuously 

solve his own problems if he is being trained 

in being master of himself. 


pes WwNre 


SN 


Note: The authors are willing to furnish 
additional information on this procedure. 





Have You Solued A Childs Problem ? 7 


Samuel A. Kirk and Lewis B. Ward 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


= teachers are continually seek- 
ing adequate methods and techniques for 
solving the varied and numerous problems 
situations. Books on educational psychology 
which come up so frequently in everyday class 
are too technical and theoretical to be of much 
help in solving specific problems. Some of the 
best techniques for the solution of children’s 
problems are to be found in actual practice in 
classrooms. Yet for the most part teachers find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to observe these 
techniques developed and carried out by other 
teachers. This is largely due to the situation 
that teachers are all working at the same time 
and are unable to observe each other. 


Of course, some exchange of ideas for the 
handling of problems exists among teachers 
through informal conversations outside of 
school hours. However, since “talking shop” 
is frowned upon by many, this valuable ex- 
change of ideas for the solution of children’s 
problems is restricted. Furthermore, conversa- 


tions in one school and by a few teachers 
limits the scope of contacts for the exchange 
of ideas. Because of the difficulty which teach- 
ers meet in finding out about methods and 
techniques which other teachers are using for 
the solutions of children’s problems a TEACH- 
ERS PROBLEMS EXCHANGE BULLETIN 
has been organized. This bulletin will be 
mailed free of charge to any teacher who sub- 
mits a short description of a problem and the 
technique she employed for its solution. Such 
descriptions will be published and distributed 
in later editions of the bulletin. 

Why not sit down now and write out a brief 
description of your method of handling a spe- 
cific problem in dealing with children? To 
make your description of most value to others 
please write it up as follows: (1) state the 
problem you set out to solve, (2) describe 
your procedure in dealing with the problem, 
and (3) give your impression concerning the 
effectiveness of the method you used in solving 
the problem. Mail your description to THE 
TEACHERS PROBLEM EXCHANGE, State teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Adopted By 1940 REPRESENTATIVE, ASSEMBLY 











Reaffirming our faith in the democratic way 
of living and recognizing the importance of a 
co-ordinated system of national defense, the 
Wisconsin Education Association urges that the 
defense needs of this country can and must be 
developed without injuring or interrupting nor- 
mal and necessary educational services, which 
this Association insists are fundamental to the 
needs of any modern defense program. 


2 
In order that the opportunities of a high school 
education shall not be denied boys and girls on 
account of distance from school, we favor state 
aid for the transportation of high school pupils. 


Since school districts exist for the purpose of 
providing enriched educational facilities for the 
children of Wisconsin, we approve the progress 
that is being made by enlarging the size of 
school administrative units. 


We recognize the present economic difficulties 
under which education operates due to the in- 
creased demands upon the tax dollar, but, we 
condemn the practice of retrenching by the en- 
largement of the teaching load to the extent that 
both the education of the students and the health 
of teachers be impaired. 


We reaffirm the principle of increased federal 
aids to education to be expended through pub- 
licly established educational agencies in the 
states. 


We especially recommend to the people of 
this state the health program which is being 
stressed by the Department of Public Instruction, 
and urge an intensive and extensive program 
of education in preventive and corrective health 
work for youth. . 


Whereas, the people of Wisconsin have in their 
state-owned radio station, the oldest station in 
the United States, an agency with unlimited 
possibilities for adult education at reasonable 
cost; and whereas, it is of great importance at 
this time that every agency for the education 
of the adult population of the community be 
used to its fullest extent for the intelligent pre- 
sentation and discussion of public problems in 
the interest of democracy and good citizenship; 
therefore, be it resolved that we favor and urge 
such action by our state and national authorities 
as is necessary to enable our state station to 
provide evening programs for adult education. 

(Before adoption an amendment was adopted 
ordering the resolution be sent to the Federal 
Communications Commission.) 


8 
The members of this Association reaffirm that 
it is an obligation of the schools, (1) to build in 
the children a deep respect for our nation, its 
government, and its ideals; (2) to recognize that 
a democracy rests upon guarantees of liberty 
and freedom, but, that misuse of these privileges 





may lead to their own destruction; (3) to exalt 
democracy as our way of life. 


9 
We urge the strengthening and enforcement 
of existing statutes providing for the priority 
and segregation of monies collected for public 
educational purposes from other funds. 


10 

Whereas, Many of the young men who will be 
drafted into the army would profit from further 
schooling, and 

Whereas, Many of these young men left the 
formal school without a definite vocational ob- 
jective based upon a sound analysis of their 
abilities and interests, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Federal Gov- 
emment be urged to institute a comprehensive 
vocational and educational guidance program 
in the army camps. 

And be it further resolved, that educational 
facilities be provided for those men who would 
profit from further training, and 

Be it further resolved, that this program be 
administered by qualified educators, especially 
those who are subject to the draft. 


11 
Approval of Bill H. R. 10606 in the House of 
Representatives appropriating funds for the pur- 
pose of sponsoring more adequate physical edu- 
cation, or health education and recreation in 
the various states. 


12 

Whereas, The Oshkosh School Board has is- 
sued an order forbidding all discussion of par- 
tisan politics in school buildings or on school 
grounds, and 

Whereas, This is undeniably an unjust in- 
fringement of the right of free speech which is 
fundamental to American democracy, and 

Whereas, In all probability the Board would 
not have issued such an order if they had 
thought the opinions being expressed agreed 
with their own, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the 1940 Delegate 
Assembly of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, that we express our profound regret at this 
interference with a basic right of American de- 
mocracy and urge the Oshkosh School Board to 
return to fundamental Americanism by rescind- 
ing the unpatriotic order at once. 





The first eight resolutions were proposed by 
the Committee. Others adopted were submitted 
from the floor. Committee resolutions 2, 4, and 5 
as printed in the October Journal were not ap- 
proved. Committee resolution No. 11, relating to 
filing candidacies for W.E.A. offices was referred 
to a committee to be appointed by the President, 
to consider and report back next year. A resolu- 
tion from the floor that the W.E.A. underwrite the 
costs, not to exceed $1000 of the tenure test case 
of Miss Elsie B. Morrison versus the West Allis 
Board of Education was referred to the Executive 
Committee. A resolution relating to the Ameri- 
can Legion Monthly was adopted, later. re- 
considered, and then referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
The constitution of the Association was 
amended by making the First Vice-President a 
voting member of the Executive Committee. The 
Second Vice-President shall be a member of 
the Locals Committee, and the Third Vice- 


President a member of the Welfare Committee. 
Terms of office remain as before—one year, 














IF 9 Were To Teach Again... 


* 


Mrs, Nell Stoneman 
Taycheedah, Wis. 


F I were to teach again in a public school, 

after having taught in a penal institution, 
I would make many changes in my technique 
of teaching, as well as in my motivation of 
subject matter. 

In the first place, I would not assume that 
my main responsibility was the pupil’s 
acquisition of knowledge. Character develop- 
ment, to me, would be more fundamental! I 
would teach it in every class I conducted, from 
history to arithmetic, knowing that in so doing, 
I was not only helping the individual but the 





—Cut courtesy NEA. 


community and state as well, from an educa- 
tional, economic and social standpoint. Every 
opportunity would be used, and some created, 
if necessary. So many occasions arise that I see 
no end of possibilities. History gives admirable 
traits of great men—hero worship can be 
aroused ; citizenship teaches cooperation of 
school, home, city and state; athletics conveys - 
true sportsmanship. Even in arithmetic, honesty 
in working and correcting problems can be 
taught; pride, in their personal appearance and 
condition of their school; politeness, in their 
contacts with each other, and responsibility 
through privileges. “What does it profit a 
man” if he has all the education in the world 
but no character to back it? 

I would pay more attention to the way each 
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pupil employed his leisure time. I would give 
Johnny (who prepares his lessons in just a 
fraction of the time it takes the rest of the 
class) as much attention as Mary, the slow, 
sometimes dubbed “‘stupid’” child. Good rich 
reading material and the directing of his excess 
energy in the right channels to keep Johnny 
out of mischief and the discovery of the cause 
of Mary’s slowness, would be my keynote of 
procedure. 

Supervised playground activities would play 
an important part in my daily tasks. Here, 
much more quickly than in the class room, I 
have obtained a true insight into the working 
of a child’s mind. Here too, they are more apt 
to be themselves—to revert to type. 

“You can tell what you are by the friends 

you seek 

By the very manner in which you speak. 


By the way you employ your leisure time 
By the use you make of dollar and dime.” 


I should try to find out in what each student 
was most interested and encourage him to de- 
velop a hobby in hopes of it later becoming a 
profession. 

I should make use of every opportunity for 
nature study, not necessarily a formal class, but 
assembly and recreation periods or field trips, 
if possible. The rural teacher has a wealth of 
material at his very door: flowers, trees, birds, 
rocks, weeds and insects! 

I remember an inmate with an atrocious 
temper and vile tongue, whose only interest in 
life seemed to be in making others miserable. 
One day she brought in a hornets’ nest— 
obviously with the hope of at least one brave 
inhabitant remaining in to vent his spite on us. 
When thanked for her seemingly kind act and 
asked to remain while it was cut open and 
studied in class, she was surprised, but “she 
who came to scoff’? remained to learn about 
our first paper makers. Whether she discovered 
a kindred spirit in bees, I don’t know, but she 
did become a persistent reader of everything 
even remotely connected with them. Later, 
she was detailed to tend the cutting garden, 
and whether it was the association with bees 
or flowers, she became quite human. 

Another girl, who was outdoors the greater 
part of the day because of her health, became 
interested in ants. She read Julie Kenly’s 
“Astonishing Ant’’ while watching them at 
their work and would save morsels of her 
cookies and cake to take to their hills. When 





she left the institution, she asked that we 
take care of her ants and later wrote back 
inquiring about their health and _ general 
welfare. 

In innumerable other cases, we have found 
that nature study has opened a new world of 
information, amusement and appreciation of 
these ‘Voices from the Grass.” 

I should help them appreciate beauty 
wherever it exists: in a beautiful sunset, cloud, 
tree, flower, bird, book, picture, music, poetry, 
and above all, to look for it in the common, 
ordinary things of everyday life. 

Up to five months ago Mary, 64 and foreign 
born, had neither written nor read a word of 
English. Her pride in that first letter to her 
children was most pathetic. Poorly written, 
misspelled, a German word here and there, it 
was still her masterpiece! But this is not her 
only accomplishment. One day I called her at- 
tention to what I considered one of our most 
beautiful birds and received this naive com- 
ment “Mein Gott, vot a snozzle’! Birds now 
have bills and Mary can identify several. 

Lea, 43 years old, was paroled, and before 
leaving the institution asked for a list of good 
books and the names of some of the best 
known artists and their paintings so that she 
“needn’t be ashamed to talk to people.” 

Many, many times have I heard these women 
make this statement, “If someone had only 
taught me some of these things, I wouldn’t be 
here now.”’ Seeing the Marys and Leas over- 
coming the obstacles of age, environment, 
mental and physical handicaps, there seems no 
end of possibilities for well-guided youth. 


I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 
And, as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 


I came again when days were past; 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 

The form I gave it, still it bore, 

But I could change that form no more. 


I took a piece of living clay, 

And deftly formed it day by day, 
And molded, with my power and art, 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


I came again when years were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon. 
He still that early impress bore, 
But I could change it nevermore. 
—Selected 
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Yor National Defense 


HE rank and file of our citizens, including 

teachers, will not march to martial music 
nor man-mechanized war machines, yet the 
effectiveness of the defense program rests 
largely with them. With the tremendous cost 
of any modern armament program, those who 
“pay the freight’’ are carrying a large share 
of the burden of national defense. The huge 
size of the expenditure for defense purposes 
while difficult to comprehend in the abstract 
becomes meaningful by comparison. Within 
the year five billion dollars will be spent for 
this purpose. This is an amount nearly equal 
to all federal taxes collected for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1940. It is equal to almost three 
times the total amount spent for public, ele- 
mentary, and secondary education in the U. S. 
this year. Wisconsin’s share of the defense 
outlay will approximately equal the total gen- 
eral property tax collected im our state in 1940. 
The amount spent this year will be only one- 
third of the amount already appropriated for 
national defense, to be expended within the 
next few years. Most of the defense taxes de- 
signed to produce revenue to support the pro- 
gram are enacted for a five year period. A 
number of the new federal taxes were made 
effective as of last January or July. On some 
of these, payments started immediately and on 
others payment will be made at the close of 
the fiscal period. The following section records 
some of the more important changes in federal 
tax collections for the support of the defense 
program. 

When teachers, and others, pay their federal 
income tax next year they will find that instead 
of receiving an exemption of $1000 if single, 
and $2500 if married, the exemptions have 
been reduced to $800 and $2000 respectively. 
The normal rate of 4% is still in effect but an 
additional defense tax of 10% of the income 


® © ® 


tax is imposed for the next five years. An il- 
lustration makes the effects of the exemption 
change clear. Under the prior law a single 
person with $1100 net income paid no federal 
tax. Personal exemption $1000 and 10% 
credit ($110) for earned income netted over 
$1100. Under the new law, a person with an 
$1100 income would receive $110 credit for 
earned income, as previously, and $800 per- 
sonal exemption, giving a total exemption of 
$910. An income of $1100 — $910— $190 
on which federal tax must be paid. Calculating 
the tax $190 X 4% = $7.60. To this is added 
a 10% defense tax or 76¢, making the total 
tax biil $8.36 this year as compared to zero 
last year. A married person, without additional 
dependents, with a $2700 net income, paid no 
federal income tax last year. This year’s fed- 
eral income tax on the $2700 income will be 
$18.92. Unlike most of the other new taxes, 
no expiration date is provided on the reduced 
exemptions. Lowered personal exemptions ap- 
pear as the beginning of a permanent part of 
our federal tax program. 

If you happen to be one of those fortunate 
individuals with an income between $6000 and 
$100,000, which most teachers aren’t, you will 
find your surtax rate has also been increased. 
Below $6000 the surtax rate remains unchange- 
able from previous years. Like the reduction 
in exemptions the surtax increase appears to 
be permanent in character. 

To make sure no potential taxpayers slip 
through the tax mesh, income returns must be 
filed by all single persons with a gross income 
of $800 or over and by married persons with a 
gross income of $2000 or over. A person with 
a gross income of less than $5000 was not re- 
quired to file, under the previous law, unless 
his net income was $1000 if single and $2500 
if married. 
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When the teacher attends a place of amuse- 
ment he will find federal taxes reach down to 
the lower priced tickets. Taxes will be levied 
at the rate of 1¢ for each 10¢ or fraction 
thereof, if the admission price is in excess of 
20¢. Thus a 25¢ ticket will carry a 3¢ tax. 
Formerly, a ticket costing 40¢ or less was not 
subject to federal admission taxes. If the 
teacher, on his week-end out of town, is in- 
discreet enough to attend a cabaret, he will 
find the tax is 2¢ for each 10¢ or fraction 
thereof admission charge. The same rate 1s 
applied to roof gardens and similar places of 
amusement. 

The price of initiation into clubs and or- 
ganizations with initiation fees in excess of $10, 
is taxed at the rate of 11%. The same rate 1s 
applied to annual club dues if in excess of $25. 
This is one percent higher than under the 
former 10% tax law. 


The High Cost of Highballs 


If one has an appetency for alcoholic bev- 
erages, including wines and beer, his contribu- 
tion to national defense is sure to be on the 
up-grade, Beginning last July the tax on wines 
and beers have been increased by 20%. Taxes 
on distilled spirits generally have been increased 
331%, percent and brandy 3714 percent. The 
taxes on imported perfumes containing distilled 
spirits have also been increased 331/, percent. 

Federal taxes on cigarettes have increased by 
a little over 8%, making the total federal tax 
6144¢ on an ordinary package. This increase 
is effective for a five-year period beginning 
July 1, 1940. This tax, added to the Wiscon- 
sin state tax of 2¢ per package, means over 
one-half the cost of cigarettes is due to taxes 
levied. 

Every autoist comes in contact with the de- 
fense tax every time he purchases a gallon of 
gasoline or a quart of oil. The federal tax has 
been increased from 1 to 114 cents per gal- 
lon, which, with the state tax of four cents per 
gallon, makes the total tax 514¢ per gallon of 
gasoline regardless of the grade or quality pur- 
chased, The tax on lubricating oil has been 
increased from 4¢ to 414¢ per gallon under the 
1940 law. 

Estate and gift taxes have been increased by 
10% for the next five years and certain excise 
taxes which would have expired June 30, 1941 
were extended for four additional years. In 


addition, several other excises such as playing 
cards, passage tickets, safety deposit boxes, 
toilet preparations, radios, mechanical refrig- 
erators, and fancy matches will bear tax in- 
creases of 10% for a five year period. Tires 
and tubes, automobiles and truck chassis and/or 
bodies, automobile parts, electricity, sale of 
bonds, and many other excises are subject to a 
tax increase under terms of the 1940 revenue 
act. 

In addition to these taxes, most of which 
the consumer can uncover easily, a number of 
more indirect taxes, which the consumer ulti- 
mately pays, has been increased. Taxes on cor- 
porations, capital stock tax and excess profits 
taxes (twice modified in 1940) are but a few 
of many. 

Just how much revenue these taxes will 
produce can, of course, be estimated only 
roughly at the present time. Unless the sources 
turn out to be much more productive than one 
has any right to expect, it is difficult to see 
how they can produce annually even one-fifth 
of the five billion dollars expected to be ex- 
pended within the first year. It is highly prob- 
able than the national congress recognized that 
these taxes would not produce anywhere near 
the necessary amount, since in the first rev- 
enue act of 1940 the national debt limit 
was boosted from forty-five to forty-nine bil- 
lion dollars. Over a period of several years the 
people at home obviously have “their work cut 
out for them’ in supporting the program of 
national defense. The “war will not be over’ 
for the supporting public until long after 
Peace has been declared in Europe and national 
defense in America has been stabilized at a 
normal rate. 


Dule Think So! 


I love to think of Christmas, 
The mistletoe and holly; | 
The shopping crowds and drifted snow 
And gifts—all seem so jolly. 


| 
| I love to think of Christmas, 
That time of joy and laughter. 
But what makes me weak is to think of 
The bills that follow after. 


| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
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“THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE” 


Anne Baumgartner 
Sturgeon Bay 


| A nation such as our own, where liberal 

ideas prevail, special stress should be placed 
upon the intrinsic value of the freedom we 
share. 

As a rule, students are a bit tired of the 
usual round of current events reported upon in 
the “same old way.” We have attempted to 
carry out a new program which seems to be 
working out with much enthusiasm and 
splendid results. 

Each week, the students pick the outstand- 
ing mews events from newspapers, radio 
flashes, magazines, and screen portrayals. As a 
culmination of that search, several boys and 
girls act as commentators on a make-believe 
net-work, reviewing the articles for general 
information. The remainder of the class rep- 
resents “the voice of the people” responding on 
the information acquired. Sometimes we de- 
bate, other times a question and answer dis- 
cussion is used, and often students act as 
reporters. 

I was quite surprised at the spontaneity 
which came at our very first attempt. The 
students are made to see all sides of a situa- 
tion as far as is possible. It is in the growing 
mind that we must establish the values which 
will help our standards to remain. With a 
little guidance on the part of the teacher, these 
values can be stressed without being too 
obvious. 

The students gain valuable experience in 
reading, analyzing, and expressing them- 
selves. Their viewpoint is enlarged from what 
it might be through home influence or casual 
contacts. They learn to respond freely and 
participate in situations demanding group de- 
cisions. The reading program of each child 
has broadened considerably and material previ- 
ously passed over is now attracting attention. 

I feel this program has helped to make 
every boy and girl in my classes more truly a 
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“real’’ American who feels that our way of 
living comes closer than any other to the best 
way of achieving happiness. 


* 


LET’S DISCUSS 


Jerome W. Mohrhusen 
South Milwaukee H. § 


F YOU have been searching for a new 

technique to discuss current problems or 
topics of varied natures, the panel type of dis- 
cussion should afford the members of your 
class an opportunity for liberal expression. 
Students enjoy and are more anxious to par- 
ticipate in a planned, organized discussion such 
as the panel method affords. 

Especially today, when we are confronted 
with many controversial problems, students 
can be given opportunities to express ideas on 
questions in a very democratic procedure. 
Recognizing the fact that there are many types 
of panels, I will explain the one we have been 
using more frequently in our current problems 
classes. 

The panel consists of from four to eight 
people chosen from the class, each upholding 
or representing various points of view. The 
class is the jury, which follows and appraises 
the discussion. The method used is an in- 
formal, friendly, controversial discussion be- 
between the members of the panel until the 
issues are clarified; then additional contribu- 
tions are made from the audience; and finally 
a summary is given by the chairman. 

When the subject for the panel has been 
chosen, members of the class interested in the 
question should be asked to volunteer to sit 
on the panel. These people do any research 
necessary, and prepare notes for a short talk 
presenting their views on the topic. Each talk 
should be limited, as in a debate, in order to 
permit sufficient time for audience participa- 
tion. The chairman, or moderator, must intro- 
duce the topic and the members of the panel, 
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and then act as a leader of the following co- 
operative discussion. His work is extremely 
important, and much of the success or failure 
of the panel will depend upon his ability to 
meet readily any dissension which may arise. 

Following the opening talks by each mem- 
ber of the panel, ‘‘speeches” are forgotten. 
The opening statements by the panel members 
should act as guides for questioning by panel 
members, and for class participation. The ap- 
proach should resemble the famous ‘Town 
Meeting of the Air’ program, except that the 
members of the audience may express ideas, 
rather than just ask questions. The entire 
atmosphere of the discussion should resemble 
the exchange of ideas by a group of friends 
sitting by a fireplace. The panel, sitting in 
front of the class, with the chairman in the 
middle, should remain seated throughout the 
entire discussion, to suggest natural, informal 
conversation. 

In most discussions of this type, a student 
may display extreme emotionalism because of a 
heated desire to put over his ideas. The chair- 
man should curb this reaction by refusing to 
all uncontrolled individuals an opportunity to 
participate. Those in such emotional states 
seldom contribute sound judgments, but rather 
give an exhibition of stereotyped thinking. 

The panel and the audience should main- 
tain a friendly, cooperative, informal attitude. 
Contributions of ideas should be short, clear, 
and concise points of view. Since the panel 
is a cooperative discussion, ideas should be 
offered for acceptance or rejection by the group. 
Conflicts should be avoided, but everyone 
should be inoffensively aggressive and take the 
initiative to contribute ideas or opinions often. 
Everyone should try to understand the other 
person’s point of view, and should ask 
questions until he does. 

The whole spirit of the panel should be a 
friendly one. Keep the occasion one of in- 
formal good fellowship. Joke, laugh, enjoy 
oneself and help the others to do the same. 

After the ideas have been expressed, and 
the class has exhausted the topic, the chairman 
summarizes the discussion. 

One excellent aid to the discussion is to 
have all the members of the class prepare a 
written paper previous to the date set for the 
panel, telling their points of view on the topic 
chosen. It will act as a motivation for thought 
and research. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN ORIENTATION 


Gordon J. Klopf 
Burlington High School 


OR the coming year Burlington High 

school is presenting a course in Orientation 
for the ninth graders. Because ninth grade 
English course objectives are similar to those 
for an orientation course, the course comes 
under the title of Freshman English in the 
school curriculum. 

Since the new students come from small 
one-room rural schools, state graded schools, 
various sized and sects of parochial grade 
schools, and city grade schools, there is defi- 
nitely a need for an orientation emphasis in 
the ninth graders’ program. The students 
need to become acquainted with the educational 
offerings and possibilities of their new school 
in relation to their own personality. 

Experiments throughout the United States 
by various school systems have proven that a 
course with a guidance objective is of great 
help to the new student. The Los Angeles 
county schools have perhaps carried on the 
most extensive programs and found them tre- 
mendously successful in giving the student a 
perspective of the total high school environ- 
ment as well as revealing the necessary adjust- 
ments to be made by both the pupil and the 
school. 

Burlington’s course has _ several definite 
objectives. The first is to adjust the new stu- 
dent to the school environment. Opportunities 
are offered for acquainting the student with 
the school building. A tour of the plant, build- 
ing plans drawn on the classroom board, and 
class discussion, meet the need of the student 
lost in a maze of hallways and strange rooms. 
The various teachers are introduced to the stu- 
dents and all the faculty names are learned, 
associating the name with the person and the 
subject taught. School rules, extra curricular 
activities, fees, social life, etc. are discussed. 
School songs and yells are learned—all as a 
part of this unit! 

The second objective the course tends to 
meet is that of having the students learn how 
to study. The distinction between studying 
and learning forms the basis for the beginning 
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discussion. Other topics presented are correct 
study tools, using of the outline, good and bad 
study habits, specific subject study requirements, 
suitable environment for study, etc. 

To have the student understand himself is 
the third general objective. This is evolved 
through units in bodily action and voice and 
diction which are the basis of an individual's 
personality as seen by his fellows. An intensive 
period of several weeks activity is presented 
with the purpose of helping the student under- 
stand himself as others see him. The teacher 
strives to do all that is possible to assist the 
student in improving his personality through 
assignments involving the use of speech and 
bodily action. Since the course aims to make 
the child skilled in the three fundamentals of 
all communication and learning, there is a 
stress on teaching speech skills. 

Closely connected with this unit comes the 
next which aims to have the student learn how 
to live with his fellows in a social world. The 
stress is on developing good conversationalists, 
learning the common rules of etiquette, and 
practice in friendly letter and note writing. 
Activities of the school are capitalized on, in 
giving the student the actual experience. Par- 
ticipation in a school social affairs, athletic 
events, and auditorium programs is encouraged, 
for it allows the student to increase his actual 
experience of working and .cooperation with 
others. 

As was said before, the fundamental tools 
of communication are presented in the course. 
Hence, we have a unit on the study of 
language. The objective behind the unit is to 
have the child learn how to use English effec- 
tively in speaking and writing. Included here 
are the fundamentals of usage, sentence 
development, and paragraph development. 

The latter part of this period of study deals 
with the writing of the exposition, the descrip- 
tion, and the narration; there is also time given 
to the telling of stories and the presentation of 
speeches. 

Learning how to improve reading skills 
and creating the desire for reading as enjoy- 
ment is another objective. Through the use of 
interesting remedial reading texts, collections 
of stories, and the reading of a long adventure 
tale this objective is achieved. 


Solving the problems of community life 
both of the school and the municipality through 
class discussion assists the student in becoming 
a better citizen both in his school and home 
community. This unit involves extensive dis- 
cussions of safety and health, studying parlia- 
mentary law procedures, and the presentation 
of speeches often called for in the community, 
such as after dinner speaking, speeches of 
nomination, acceptance, introduction, etc. 

One of the last objectives is to reveal to the 
student the field of vocations, so that his choice 
will be wisely made. Although vocation selec- 
tions made in the ninth grade are seldom fol- 
lowed through, it starts the student thinking 
as to what are the requirements of certain 
fields, how he personally meets the require- 
ments, and what courses in high school should 
be taken to help him meet the requirements. 
This unit intends to meet the difficulty students 
have in gaining information as to the benefits 
derived, difficulties encountered, and the prepa- 
ration necessary for the various trades, profes- 
sions, and business enterprises in which people 
engage. 

The final objective facilitates the proper use 
of leisure time. It is built around a unit of 
study called “Making the Most of Our 
Leisure.” Here three of the recreational activi- 
ties of the average student are actually dealt 
with and others are discussed. Those dwelt 
upon intensively are listening to the radio, see- 
ing movies, and seeing the play on the stage. 
Learning through doing is the emphasis. 
Movies are seen, radio programs heard and 
produced, and short plays read and produced. 
Through the development of appreciation of 
the best there is a better use of leisure time 
encouraged. 

Although it might appear that the contents 
of a four year high school curriculum are 
placed in one Freshman course, it is a course 
to orient and prepare the student for all he is 
to meet in high school life. The stress is on 
meeting the needs of the individual student 
personality rather than having in mind the 
presenting of some classic or the learning of 
punctuation rules as the main motivating power 
behind the teaching. We are teaching young 
people, not books, or rules! And in doing so 
we attempt to prepare the student for high 
school life. 
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ene WEA has constantly pointed out the necessity of considering salaries in terms of purchasing 
power and the tendency for the cost of living to increase with expansion of business even 
though stimulated by governmental (tax) spending. As anticipated, the September 1940 report of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, “Retail Prices”, shows food costs on the climb, In one month from 
the middle of August to the middle of September food costs increased by one per cent. While one 
per cent is not a startling increase, a similar rate throughout the year would equal 12%. Twelve 
percent of a $1200 salary is $144—the amount of increase needed to maintain the same standard 
of living in the face of a 12% increase in prices. Needless to say that even where annual salary 
increases are granted they are usually substantially less than this amount. 

The report revealed that food costs would have shown an even greater increase except for sea- 
sonal reductions in the price of fruits and vegetables. In line with seasonal trends (following the 
harvest season), these commodities decreased 3.3% in the month. This trend, of course, will be re- 
versed during the winter months. The cost of meats increased more than the general food average. 
Beef by the middle of September was 51/,% higher than the previous months and 7% higher than 
a year ago. The price of eggs rose 15%, an increase which was partly seasonal. Other commodi- 
ties increased in varying amount; some showed a slight decline. The entire food picture adds up 
to 1% increase within the month. Translated into a general cost of living and salary relationship, 
the teacher receiving $1200 a year will be $12 poorer in purchasing power if no further increases 
occur. If the rate of increase of 1% each month continues throughout the year and remains at 
that level, the teacher will need $1344 next year for a “purchasing” salary identical to $1200 sal- 
ary with no increase in prices. 








“LOCAL GOVERNMENT” INCLUDES SCHOOLS 


yA teamtige representing the Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditure Survey called upon 
Governor Heil recently to urge reduction in local government expenditures. According 
to the press, the President of the taxpayers organization, George P. Nevitt of Oshkosh, stated 
that, “Since it is agreed there can be no stinting on our military preparedness, local gov- 
ernment costs must be reduced to aid in offsetting the new financial burden on all citizens.” 
It is understood the Governor made no commitments to their program. 

The objectives of the WCPES on this particular issue coincide with those of other taxpayer 
groups and which has repeatedly been stated in the Journal. “Local government” includes 
schools, a point that believers in our system of public schools should not omit from their 
concern about educational opportunity. 
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NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL FRONT 








SCHOOL EMPLOYEES AND THE DRAFT 


The National Committee on Education and 
Defense, after conferences with the Selective 
Service officials, advises that school boards, as 
employers, may properly request local draft 
boards to grant deferment of selection of any 
of their employees whose removal would 
jeopardize fundamental operations of the 
school system. In making such requests, it is 
suggested that school boards observe the 
following policies: 


1. In the case of an employee whose service in 
the schools would probably contribute more 
fully to “maintenance of the national health, 
safety, and interest’’ than his service in the 
armed forces, the school board should feel 
free to take the initiative in requesting defer- 
ment without prejudice to the patriotism of 
the board or of the employee. 

. No considerations of mere administrative con- 
venience would justify a request for defer- 
ment of an employee. 

. No request for deferment would be justified 
if a reasonably competent temporary substi- 
tute for the employee can be secured. 


nN 


Ss.) 


No forms for furnishing information regard- 
ing occupational deferment of teachers will be 
available. It is recommended that a brief let- 
ter be written to the local draft board setting 
out the essential information regarding the 
individual’s activities and the request for 
deferment. 


2, 
~ 


THE SCHWERT BILL 


Upon request of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Congressman Pius L. Schwert, of New 
York, introduced H. R. 10606, a bill ‘‘to pro- 
mote national preparedness and the national 
welfare through appropriation of funds to 
assist the several States and Territories in mak- 
ing adequate provisions for health education. 
physical education, and recreation in schools 
and school camps.” 

The bill would provide: (a) a continuous 
school health service (not including medical 





BELMONT FARLEY, National Education Association 


and dental treatment): (b) health supervision 
to insure safe and sanitary school conditions 
and processes for healthful living; (c) for all 
pupils, instruction in health and safety; (d) 
preventive and developmental programs of phy- 
sical activity; (e) adequate daily instructional 
and laboratory periods for all pupils to develop 
physical fitness; (f) adequate pupil records 
and evaluation procedures; (g) recreation, in- 
cluding provision to serve needs of children, 
youth and adults. 

For the foregoing purposes, the sum of 
$50,000,000 is asked for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941. For the purpose of providing 
funds for development of educational camps, 
an additional sum of $50,000,000 is asked for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill, the sums appropri- 
ated would be annually progressive to June 30, 
1946 when a total of $200,000,000 would be 
appropriated annually for all the above 
purposes. 


2. — 
———n OO 


SCHOOLS AND THE FBI 

The September 5 issue of Capital Comment 
carried a quotation attributed to Lee R. Pen- 
nington, administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, which charged the schools with 
teaching ‘doctrines wholly un-American.” 
President Donald DuShane, of the National 
Education Association, wrote a letter of pro- 
test to Mr. Hoover, and received a courteous 
reply in which it was stated that Mr. Penning- 
ton’s remarks before the Rotary Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. had been misinterpreted in the 
press, from which Capital Comment quoted. 
Mr. Hoover stated the FBI recognized that the 
schools were for the most part a healthy and 
wholesome influence contributing materially 
to the welfare of the nation. From _ other 
sources also Capital Comment is assured that 
the FBI has no intention of weakening in any 
way the confidence of the American people in 
their schools. 
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RUSSIA ABANDONS FREE EDUCATION 


The Associated Press reports that on Octo- 
ber 3 the Soviet system of free universal edu- 
cation was altered to require payment of tui- 
tion in high schools and colleges. Students in 
the eighth, ninth and tenth grades were 
ordered to pay 200 rubles yearly in the cities 
and 150 in towns and villages. College stu- 
dents were called on to pay 400 rubles yearly 
in cities and 300 in towns. Education in art, 
music, and theatre comes higher—at 500 rubles 
the year. The present value of a ruble is about 
20 cents. 





+ 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The United States Department of State an- 
nounces that under the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations the United States has now ar- 
ranged exchanges of students and professors 
with nine of the American republics. Ten 
graduate students and three professors from the 
United States have been invited to study and 
teach in other American countries. Plans for 
these exchanges have been worked out jointly 
by the Department of State and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Arrangements have been 
made between the United States and the Gov- 
ernments of Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay and Venezuela. The Govern- 
ments of Brazil and Peru are expected to 
undertake similar arrangements in the near 
future. 





% 


PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Word comes from a Chinese scholar that a 
portion of the “Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy,” a publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, has been 
translated into Chinese. No doubt this book 
will have a profound effect in sharpening the 
goals of education in other countries which still 
profess to have a democratic form of 
government. 





oa 
SOLDIERS MUST READ 
Although army officials have not yet an- 
nounced that literacy tests will be given to men 


chosen for military service under the Selective 
Service Act, it is understood by educators who 


are familiar with their plans that such tests are 
in preparation. These tests will be given along 
with general intelligence tests and physical ex- 
aminations after the selectee has arrived at his 
army camp. It is expected that a much higher 
standard of practical literacy will be required 
of recruits for the peace time armies of 1940- 
41 than were enforced during the World War. 

It was estimated that 25% of the men 
selected for service in the World War were 
unable to read a newspaper or write a simple 
letter home. Higher educational standards for 
the present army, it is explained, are demanded 
by the new type of mechanical warfare in which 
the modern soldier engages. 


—~ 





WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will hold a regional conference in 
Havana, Cuba, December 24-28, 1940. Repre- 
sentatives of the various Latin-American coun- 
tries will participate in the programs of the 
conference. A large attendance is expected 
from the United States, Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Arrangements for the meeting are under the 
direction of Paul Monroe, President and Uel 
W. Lamkin, Secretary-general of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 


?, 


bd 


TRAINING AND DEFENSE 


There are now in operation 1,053 public 
trade schools whose courses have been ap- 
proved for federal financial aid under existing 
vocational education acts, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education in a summary of the trade 
school resources which can be used for defense 
worker training. The capital investment in 
these school plants approximates one billion 
dollars, one-half of which is in equipment. 
From July 1 to September 30, 1940, a total of 
169,855 enrolled at these schools specially to 
prepare for jobs in defense industries. 








Oo 
DEFENSE TRAINING 


Vocational schools of 472 cities enrolled 
107,757 persons in defense training during 
July and August, according to reports of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Home and School Cooperation 


The Missouri Parent-Teacher has offered 
these suggestions: 


How the School Can Help the Home 


1. Make the parents feel welcome when they visit 
the school. Encourage them to visit the school 
frequently. 

2. Be sufficiently interested in them as parents, not 
merely as patrons of the school, or as taxpayers, and 
take advantage of opportunities to meet and talk with 
them about their children. 

3. Assign home work in the grades in which it is 
necessary, in such a manner that it will be interest- 
ing and in a measure, self-motivated. 

4. Look upon the parent as a 50—50 partner in the 
school life of the child and not a necessary evil. 
Prove it by joining, with the parent, the school’s 
Parent-Teacher Association and help each parent to 
become acquainted with the other parents in the room 
of his children. 

5. Know the virtues, as well as the faults, of each 
child. 

6. In co-operation with the parent, help the child 
to meet what may appear to be an impending educa- 
tional crisis in the pupil’s school life before it occurs. 

7. Emphasize honesty, fairness, cooperation, respect 
for the rights of others and other desirable qualities 
of conduct. 

8. Treat with equal respect pupils from “‘across 
the tracks” and those who come from the “best” 
homes. Children are quick to detect partialities. 

9. Be courageous in discussing with the parent 
non-adjustments that may be altogether unobserved in 
the home but apparent at school. 


How the Home Can Help the School 


1. Insist that your children never be late at school. 

2. They should never be absent, except when abso- 
lutely necessary and in that case, send a written 
excuse by the child when he returns. 

3. Be especially careful with the little ones who are 
starting to school for the first time, whether kinder- 
garten or first grade. Help them to like to go to 
school. 

4. Upper grade pupils usually have lessons to study 
or prepare at home. See that assigned tasks receive 
careful attention. A room should be provided for 
study, free from the intrusion of visitors, the radio, 
or family conversation. And have good lighting! 

5. Let children do their own home work. They 
should not need your help. 

6. Remember how weary you become in taking 
care of one child. Therefore, have a sympathetic at- 
titude toward the teacher who in these strenuous 
times may have a class of fifty! 

7. Examine the children’s monthly reports or cards 
before signing them. 

8. If your children are untruthful, dishonest or 
disobedient it necessarily reflects discredit upon the 
parent and is an indication that the home training is 
deficient. Don’t blame the teacher. 

9. Have high regard for school teachers and prin- 
cipals who are responsible for the safety and educa- 
tion of your children and thousands of others as well. 
Their positions in society are more important than 
those of bank presidents. 

10. Example is better than precept, seven days a 
week, the whole year through. 


Lr 


Little Theaters for Little Folks 
Mrs. Clarence A. Muth 


State Recreation Chairman 


Perhaps you, as parent or teacher, have won- 
dered why so few good plays were available to 
the children of your community. Or why our 
children should be given a steady diet of 
movies, more movies, and still more movies. 

You then will be interested to know that for 
the past five years parents and teachers every- 
where—and in Wisconsin in particular—have 
become increasingly aware that movies do not 
answer the need of wholesome, cultural enter- 
tainment. 


Just as the adult might prefer the living 
theater to the movies for a change in entertain- 
ment, so should the children of every commu- 
nity have a well-balanced diet in entertainment. 

What is your community doing to satisfy 
this need ? 

Are you waiting for the movies to present a 
living theater to your children? Of course not. 
Are you expecting your teachers to provide all 
out-of-school entertainment along with their 
educational duties? Of course not. The burden 
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of this leisure time problem becomes the re- 
sponsibilities of the parents and the com- 
munity. 

Various cities and communities in this coun- 
try are solving it today, by thoughtful study 
and definite action. 

There are several ways to approach this study 
and always it depends on what facilities and 
agencies are available to accomplish this. How- 
ever, be it a large city or a small community 
it can be done and it has been done. 

Because the smaller community is in greater 
need of it than the large city, which affords so 
many other diversions and usually has a well 
planned recreation program (which should in- 
clude a children’s theater) we should plan your 
“Little Theater’ first. "Little Theater’ in this 
case has a dual meaning and purpose. Its first 
interpretation is that it is amateur and not pro- 
fessional. Its second interpretation is that it is 
for the “little” children. 

There is no other leisure time activity that 
has the breadth of appeal as dramatics. It offers 
not only fun for those participating but also 
provides a training ground for the professional. 
Now when you add to this the possibility of 
answering a vital community need, you may 
well begin to realize the value of a “Little 
Theater.” 

Just how far it may be developed depends 
entirely upon the support and cooperation of 
parents and teachers. This then becomes an 
ideal Parent-Teacher project for any com- 
munity. 

The organizers of a ‘Little Theater’ must 
set for their goal not only the participation of 
its members, but the highest standards of 
achievement in productions, for only the best 
is good enough for children. 

May we add your “Little Theater’ to the 
growing list of communities now successfully 
dramatizing well-loved fairy tales and stories 
of adventure, and bringing the living theater 
with all its cultural advantages back into the 
lives of our children? 


vA 


A Reminder 


The State Office calls attention to the fol- 
lowing by-law: 

“The treasurer of each local association shall 
remit monthly to the state treasurer all moneys 
on hand due the National and State Congresses. 


If, by Nov. 1, a local unit has failed to remit 
its first installment of annual dues, further 
service from the State Office shall be withheld 
until such remittance is made.” 

The State Office therefore asks all local pres- 
idents to check with their treasurers, since no 
further service can be given until the first in- 
stallment of dues has been received. 


Sr 


In the Magazine 


Contributors to the December issue of The 
Wisconsin Parent-Teacher include Mrs. George 
Chatterton, first vice-president; Mrs. Paul L. 
Schultz, Fond du Lac; Harry E. Merritt, State 
Department of Public Instruction; Miss Ethel 
Newby, recording secretary; Mrs. Clarence A. 
Muth, recreation chairman; Mrs. T. Matranga, 
legislative chairman; Mrs. Hugo P. Stoll, pro- 
gram service chairman; Almere L. Scott, library 
service chairman; Mrs. E. E. Smythe, Madison; 
Verne V. Varney, assistant state 4-H Club 
leader, and Dr. Sara A. Geiger, mental hygiene 
chairman. 

The articles by Miss Newby and Mr. Merritt 
are designed to assist local units in special 
projects, as outlined in Section 9 of the 
Achievement Questionnaire. 


vA 


News in Brief 


Mrs. J. H. Boyle, Glenwood City, has 
become chairman of the St. Croix County 
Council. 

Mrs. A. C. Hirsch, 720 Third Avenue, Eau 
Claire, is the new chairman of the Eau Claire 
County Council. 


Mrs. A. E. Tilseth, 816 Fifth Street, 
Menomonie, was elected president of the Ninth 
District at the annual District Conference in 
Menomonie. She succeeded Mrs. A. C. Hirsch, 
Eau Claire. Miss Adeline Martin, Chippewa 
Falls, was chosen secretary to succeed Miss 
Jennie Swanson, Chippewa Falls. The 1941 
Conference will be held in Glenwood City. 


Mrs. A. C. Taylor, Washburn, was elected 
president of the 10th District at the annual 
District Conference, held in Phillips. She suc- 
ceeded Mrs. C. F. Wherritt, Ashland. Mrs. C. 
Sabin, Ladysmith, was chosen vice-president. 
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School Plant Surveys 

Several members of the department are at 
present engaged in school plant surveys of Eau 
Claire and Prairie du Chien. This service is 
being called for more and more due to the 
fact that school authorities are appreciating the 
need for careful, unbiased investigations as a 
basis for school plant extensions or changes. 
The “hand to mouth” feature of many past 
programs is showing up as undesirable, to say 
the least, when the results are measured by 
the present and its standards. Long range 
planning is now a definite feature of all pro- 
gressive school administrations, even though 
the future is not an open book to anyone. At 
the same time school authorities need not work 
in the dark, or by “guess or by gosh’’—a care- 
ful study not hampered by local opinions or 
individual desires, is indicated where future 
changes in the school plant are contemplated 
or made necessary. The department may be 
called upon in such instances as a part of its 
service policy. 


* 


Wisconsin Supreme Court Decision 

The following are excerpts from a recent 
Supreme Court decision, which will be of in 
terest to all counties which are under the 
County Relief System, or were during the 
period involved from 1933 to April 1, 1938. 


CITY OF MADISON, a municipal corpora- 
tion, Respondent, v. DANE COUNTY, a 
municipal corporation, Appellant. 


APPEAL from a judgment of the superior 
court of Dane County: Roy H. Proctor, Judge. 
Affirmed. 

Action commenced December 8, 1939 by the 
city of Madison against Dane county to recover 
indigent school tuition of certain children of 
legal school age who resided in the city of 
Madison’s school district and who were main- 
tained as public charges while they attended 
Madison schools. Dane county denied liability 





as to each of the six causes of action set out in 
the complaint. Jury trial was waived and the 
case was tried to the court upon stipulated 
facts. The court found in favor of the city on 
the facts and the law, and judgment was 
accordingly entered. Defendant appeals. 

Appellant county contends that the 
court erred (1) in holding that a child whose 
father is employed on WPA is a “person of 
school age maintained as a public charge’; 
(2) in holding that a child whose father is 
employed on WERA work program is a “'per- 
son of school age maintained as a_ public 
charge’; (3) in holding that a child whose 
father is employed on either WPA or WERA, 
and also receives supplementary direct relief is 
a “person of school age maintained as a public 
charge’; (4) in holding that Dane county 
should be charged for tuition for a child hav- 
ing a legal settlement in the city of Madison 
while the county was on the “county system’’ 
of relief; (5) in holding that the plaintiff city 
could collect tuition costs from Dane county 
for attendance in Madison schools in any grade 
other than the first eight grades or the so-called 
common school grades; and (6) in holding 
that a child is a person “maintained as a public 
charge” when his father applies for and re- 
ceives relief for himself and his family which 
is charged to the father. 

Plaintiff's action is based upon sec. 40.21 (2) 
Wis. Stats. The period in question is from 
1933 to April 1, 1938, during all of which 
time the county system of relief was in force, 
and, therefore, subsection (2) of sec. 40.21 
Wis. Stats. of 1933, 1935 and 1937 are 
applicable. * * 

* * * We think it clear that the words 
“indigent pupils” and the phrase “maintained 
as a public charge” as used in sec. 40.21(2), 
Stats., means children supported on relief un- 
der ch. 49, Wis. Stats. The Attorney General 
of Wisconsin has consistently held that “main- 
tained as a public charge” in sec. 40.21(2), 
Wis. Stats. embraces a child supported by poor 
relief. 
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* * * Work relief, though wages therefor 
be paid in cash and are determined upon the 
basis of the family’s actual need, constitutes 
maintenance of the family as a public charge. 

* * * Tt is mext claimed that the court 
erred in holding that Dane county could be 
charged for tuition for a child having a legal 
settlement in the city of Madison while the 
county was on the “county system” of relief. 
As to this assignment of error, the applicable 
statute is subsection (2) of sec. 40.21, Stats., 
of 1933, 1935 and 1937 which are quoted 
above. The language is clear and unambiguous 
It is the court’s duty to give full effect to the 
legislative intention as therein expressed. State 
ex rel. Karnes v. Board of Regents, 222 Wis. 
542, 552, 269 N. W. 284. The child referred to 
under this assignment of error was a boy of 
school age. Like the rest of the children, he 
was an indigent pupil. Though his legal settle 
ment was in the city of Madison, under the 
county system of poor relief, the county 1s 
liable for his tuition. 

It is next asserted that the court erred in 
holding that the city could collect tuition costs 
from the county for attendance in Madison 
schools in any grades other than the first eight 
grades—the so-called common school grades. 
It appears from the stipulated facts and the 
findings that some of the indigent pupils 
attended high school, one or two others 
attended kindergarten, and they were all be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years of age. 
Sec. 40.21(2) provides that every person of 
school age maintained as a public charge shall, 
for school purposes, be deemed a resident of 
the school district in which he resides. Here 
there is no limitation as to grades or kinder- 
garten. Sec. 3 Art. X of the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution provides: 

“The legislature shall provide by law for the 
establishment of district schools, which shall 
be as nearly uniform as practicable; and such 
schools shall be free and without charge for 
tuition to all children between the ages of four 
and twenty years; * * *” 

* * * A district school may maintain both 
kindergarten and high school grades. The age 
limit implies both kindergarten and high school 
pupils. 

* * * Tt is next contended that the court 
erred in holding that a child is the person 
“maintained as a public charge’ when his 
father applies for and receives relief for him- 


self and his family which is charged to the 
father. What has been said with reference to 
the first three assignments of error is applicable 
here. Both the children and their parents were 
on relief. The public assistance granted was 
based upon the needs of, and for the use and 
support of, the children and their parents. It 
is clear that the children were maintained as 
public charges within the letter and spirit of 
sec. 40.21(2) Stats. To interpret the statutes 
otherwise would render them meaningless. 

The application for relief, made in each in- 
stance by the father, shows the respective fam- 
ilies involved in this action were in destitute 
circumstances. They had all been on public 
relief for some time prior to the time for 
which tuition is claimed. None of the children 
had any property or means of their own. They 
were totally dependent upon their fathers. 
They were all dependent upon public relief. 
Whether the assistance rendered to the respec- 
tive families was through work relief, direct 
relief, or a combination of both, it provided 
those in question with maintenance as public 
charges. It follows that the judgment must be 
affirmed. 

By the Court: Judgment affirmed. 
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These are for blackout. We're study- 
ing European history today. 
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GHLIGHTS OF EDU 





GOODRICH, LAMERS, MILWAUKEE ASS’T. SUPTS. 














Lowell P. Goodrich was born in 
Ripon where he received his grade 


and high school education. He 
graduated from Ripon College 
(A.B.) and later received the 
M.A. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. Subsequent to gradu- 
ate work at Wisconsin he attended 
several summer sessions at Colum- 
bia and Harvard. : 

Mr. Goodrich first taught in 
Wausau high school. From there 
he went to the superintendency at 
Phillips and then to Ripon. In 
1923 he was elected to the head- 
ship of the Fond du Lac school 
system, a position he has held ever 
since. Mr. Goodrich has been very 
active in state educational affairs. 
He served as president of the city 
superintendents association and as 
the legislative chairman of that 
group. He was chairman of the 
Council on Education of the WEA 
This year the State PTA awarded 
him a Life Membership in recog- 
nition of his contributions to that 
field. He is also a member of the 
special committee created by the 
Annuity and Investment Board. At 
various times he was a member of 
NEA committees. His city has es- 
tablished a high record for con- 
tinuous membership in the NEA. 

Mr. Goodrich’s son, Bill, is a 
student at the University of Wis- 
consin. 








William M. Lamers, Milwaukee 
born, was educated in the public 
and private schools of that city. 
He holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Marquette University. After teach- 
ing seven years in the department 
of speech at Marquette he was 
made director of the department in 
1929. Mr. Lamers has been presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association 
of Teachers of Speech; Vice- 
President, Delta Sigma Rho; presi- 
dent, Alpha Sigma Nu, National 
Jesuit Honor Society; member of 
Wisconsin Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters; Executive Sec- 
retary, Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment. He is the author of juvenile 
novels, plays, pamphlets, some pub- 
lished verse, and many articles in 
sundry periodicals. From the Boy 
Scouts he received a Silver Award 
for distinguished contributions to 
boyhood. He was debate coach at 
Marquette University for eleven 
years, organized interscholastic 
forensics for the Catholic high 
schools of Wisconsin, assisted in 
the organization and served as 
Chairman of Cultural Activities of 
the Catholic Youth Organization of 
the Milwaukee Archdiocese, and 
has spoken to more than 1400 
audiences during the last decade. 
Mr. Lamers is married and has 
four children. 
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|U. W. Man Edits Nature 
Column for 4-H Clubs 


Wakelin McNeel, assistant state 
leader of boys’ and girls’ clubs at 
the University of Wisconsin and 
Wisconsin nature writer, beloved 
by thousands of Wisconsin school 
children and 4-H club members 
among whom he is_ popularly 
known as ‘Ranger Mac,” has been 
asked to write for the 4—H club 
members of the nation 

He will serve as a contributing 
editor for the National 4-H Club 
News, a publication with country 
wide circulation. He will write up- 
on the appreciation of nature and 
the out-of-doors in his column, 
“Tuning in on Nature with Ranger 
Mac.” 

McNeel, who is assistant state 
4-H club leader in Wisconsin and 
in charge of junior forestry project 
work, conducts one of the popular 
radio features in the Wisconsin 
School of the Air. His broadcast, 
“Afield with Ranger Mac,” is heard 
every Monday at 9:30 a. m., over 
state radio stations WHA, Madi- 
son, and WLBL, Stevens Point. 
More than 35,000 Wisconsin 
school children tune in weekly for 
their lessons in nature study under 
the guidance of this popular youth 
leader and authority on natural sci- 
ence and conservation. 


Miss Applegate, Rock Co. 
Supt., Takes ‘‘Time Out’’ 





Miss Mauree Applegate, county 
superintendent of schools for Rock 
county for the past eight years, an- 
nounced last month that she would 
not be a candidate for re-election 
She said that she intends to take 
work in special rural education 
work at Northwestern, and at the 
conclusion of her graduate studies 
will re-enter educational work. 

Miss Applegate has made a real 
place for herself in rural educa- 
tional circles of Wisconsin, and we 
hate to have her leave us. Her 
many friends hope that at the con- 
clusion of her graduate studies she 
will assume work which will per- 
mit her to continue her associa- 
tions in Wisconsin. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAy HAVE MIssED 





Madison Teachers Plan 
Free Speakers’ Bureau 


Madison public school teachers 
have organized a speakers’ bureau 
to provide speakers for local or- 
ganizations, it was announced last 
month by William Marsh, bureau 
director. 

The bureau now has about 40 
speakers available to speak on edu- 
cational topics, Marsh reported. 
About 100 members of the public 
school staff are working on devel- 
opment of topics for discussion, 

Staff members included in the 
list of speakers are Erna Taylor, 
L. Irene Buck, LeRoy Luberg, 
Dorothy Greenleaf, Carrie Ras- 
mussen, LeRoy Klose, Ruth Kentz- 
ler, Earl D. Brown, Janet Millar, 
Fannie M. Steve, Marion Powers, 
John Yale, Arlene McKellar; 

Theodore Frost, R. L. Lieben- 
berg, School Supt. Philip H. Falk, 
Joseph Teska, Lawrence J. Web- 
ster, Howard Danford, Glenn OI- 
well, Alice E. Root, A. J. Barrett, 
R. O. Christoffersen, Orian Dhein, 
Margaret Balch, and Laura Borwell. 

This is a public relations pro- 
gram which might well be copied 
by other urban groups. We know 
that it has been very successful in 
Detroit and some other larger 
metropolitan areas. 


Committee Gives Report 
on Retirement Funds 


Elsewhere in this issue appears 
an article by the Director of the 
Annuity and Investment Board in 
which he refers to a report by a 
special committee appointed by the 
Board. Twenty-two thousand copies 
have been mailed to administrators 
for distribution to teachers and we 
hope that all teachers will get one. 
The Report represents a tremen- 
dous amount of work and contains 
information every member of the 
system should have. Legislation in 
the future may have its causes 
rooted in certain phases of the Re- 
port. It will also provide the un- 
derlying bases for the action of the 
Board in lowering annuity rates. 

Incidental to the cold facts of 
finance and statistics, it is appro- 
priate to draw to the attention of 
JOURNAL readers the special com- 
mittee’s appraisal of the quality 
of investment service given the Sys- 
tem by its director, Mr. A. A. 
Trathen, whose foresight and in- 
vestment acumen have contributed 
materially to the earning record of 
the funds. Reference to Mr. Trath- 
en’s work is found on pages 8 
and 9 of the Report. 
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Z-I-P—WE'RE IN ATLANTIC CITY! | 


Teachers and administrators planning to attend the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Association of School Admin- || 
istrators, Feb. 22-27 will be pleased with the fast schedule || 
being prepared for the Wisconsin Special over the Pennsyl- | 
vania Road. The party will leave Chicago on the special, || 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 21, at 3:10, arriving at Atlantic City II 
at 9:30 the next morning. This will give many an opportunity || 
of attending pre-convention meetings on Saturday. | 

The Secretary has a small block of twin-bed rooms at the ! 
Knickerbocker Hotel, at $5 and $7 a day. The Knickerbocker | 
is a first-class hotel, on the Boardwalk opposite Central Pier. | 

| 


Full details will be issued later. 








As Others See Us! 


Shades of Bobby Burns! If we | 


U. S. teachers ever wonder what 
observers think of our efforts we 
have but to listen to Miss Phyllis 
Warner, an English exchange 
teacher who taught in Pittsburgh 
in 1938-39 and had this to report 
to the Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
upon sailing for Merrie Old Eng- 
land late this summer: 

“She told London reporters she 
was ‘shocked’ by the American 
schoolgirls from the age of 12 up- 
ward, who come to classes ‘lip- 
sticked, permanently-waved and 
nail-varnished.’ 

“There is greater familiarity be- 
tween teachers and pupils, she said, 
adding that the boys literally 
‘back-slap’ the teacher. One day, 
she said, she asked a boy to stay 
after school to finish some work. 
She was ‘shocked’ when he an- 
swered, ‘Okay, Miss Warner, that’s 
a date.’ 

“The pace of the American 
school day is ‘startling,’ the Eng- 
lish teacher reported. The students 
have only 25 minutes for lunch 
and ‘it is saddening to have superb 
meals in the school cafeteria and 
no time to enjoy them.’ ‘So much,’ 
the London paper added, ‘for the 
health education of which we heard 
so often.’ 

“Another of Miss Warner's com- 
plaints was that classes continued 
through the day until 3 p. m. or 
3:45, ‘by which time the children 
were fractious and incapable of 
learning anything, and I was ready 
to go home on a stretcher.’ 

Wow—let’s take time off for 
tea and think these things over! 
Sorry we hit such a pace for you, 
Phyllis. You should have taken 
that student up on the date sug- 
gestion. 











Petersen Appointed to 
Stoughton Super’dency 





R. G. Petersen, supervising prin- 
cipal of Galesville, is the newly 
appointed superintendent of 
Stoughton schools. Mr. Petersen 
comes to Stoughton with a sub- 
stantial record in public school 
work, He graduated from Tomah 
high school in 1918, studied elec- 
trical engineering at Wisconsin for 
two years and followed this with 
two years in private industry and 
agriculture. In 1924 he graduated 
from State Teachers College at La 
Crosse after which he taught sci- 
ence in Bangor. He was principal 
at Camp Douglas and West Salem 
prior to the Galesville principal- 
ship which he has held since 1936. 
Mr. Petersen has been active in 
general educational affairs, serving 
as president of the Western Wis- 
consin Education Association, and 
chairman of the section on visual 
education of the WEA. 





Compulsory Retirement 


Age for Teachers Upheld 


Constitutionality of the 1937 
law providing for the compulsory 
retirement of teachers under the 
Milwaukee teachers’ retirement 
fund at age 70 was upheld by Cir- 
cuit Judge Otto H. Breidenbach. 
The law, Section 42.55 (12) (k), 
reads, “Any teacher coming under 
the provisions of this section who 
has attained or shall attain the age 
of seventy years shall be retired by 
the managing body of the schools 
at the end of the school year in 
which the said teacher has reached 
the age of seventy.” ‘Teacher’ is 
defined to include all superinten- 
dents, principals, supervisors, wel- 
fare workers, truant and attendance 
officers, and regular instructors em- 
ployed in the schools of the city. 
The law is retroactive. 
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CHEWING GuM 


Tastes SO good — sey the children 
A splendid cleansing aid — ;.); the dentist 
A wholesome pleasure — grees the physician 


It’s easy and inexpensive to decorate with bright, colorful packages of 
Chewing Gum... Delicious Chewing Gum is especially welcome during this 
holiday season of general overeating. Everyone appreciates and enjoys 
this light, refreshing bit of sweet. 
: For your holiday celebrations, remember that 
“ Chewing Gum plays a double role—a gay 
“ decoration . . . a wholesome pleasure. 
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4 Aids Clean Teeth, 
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University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 


—(¢OLD MEDAL PRODUCTS= 


YEAR AFTER YEAR THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE UNUSUALLY FINE CRAYONS 
AND WATER COLORS.IS DEMONSTRATED IN REGULAR CLASSROOM USE 


CRAYOLA—This smooth, brilliant, perfectly made wax 
crayon is ideal for school crafts as it works equally well on 
paper, wood and fabrics. Packed 8, 12, 16 and 24 colors to 
the box. 


PERMA—Pressed Crayon is a 
strong, clean, brilliant medium 
—beautiful in color and texture. 
Adapted for broad work or fine 
detail. Packed 8 and 16 colors 
to the box. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC—a high grade 
white dustless blackboard 
crayon. Clear, distinct marks 
easily seen and quickly erased. 
144 sticks in a metal box. 


ARTISTA—Water Colors are 
smooth flowing vibrant paints— 
brilliant, transparent, with ex- 
cellent mixing qualities. No. 08: 
eight color assortment of semi- 
moist paint. 


Distributed by 
oes Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lae, Wis. 
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Laugh and Che 


Lost His Head 
One farmer went out to his turkey roost and asked 
his finest gobbler: “How would you like to fill in 
at our Christmas table?” To which the turkey dis- 
dainfully replied: ‘Don’t ax me!” 


And Santa Blushed 
I hate to say it just because 
It sounds so mean and shocking; 
But Nature beat you, Santa Claus, 
At filling Peggy's stocking. 


Missing—Under Fire 
The preacher calling on one of the congregation 
was met at the door by little Johnny. 
Preacher: “Sonny, is your father home?” 
Johnny: “No sir, Pop hasn't been home since 
Christmas when Mom caught Santa Claus kissing the 
cook.” 


Awah! Awah!l 

The young bride placed the turkey carefully on 
the table for the Christmas dinner. 

“This, my dear,’ she exclaimed, “is my first roast 
turkey.” 

Her husband looked with admiration. 

“Marvelous, darling,” he said. ““And how wonder- 
fully you've stuffed it!” 

“Stuffed it?’ she asked. ‘“‘Why, dearest, this one 
wasn't hollow.” 


Without Ornaments 
Now, Eddie studied forestry—a forester was he; 
he traveled home for Christmas, and he was asked to 
trim a tree. Instead of hanging ornaments upon each 
bending bough, he took a hatchet and a saw, and 
trimmed that tree—and how! 


Boston Boy's Santa 
Uncle: ‘I hope my boy, that you believe in Santa 
Claus.” 
Little Waldo: “Only as an institution, uncle; not 
as an entity.” 


Double Duty 
“Yes, Rupert,” said mother, ‘the baby was a 
Christmas present from the angels.” 
“Well, mama,” said Rupert, “if we lay him away 
carefully and don’t use him, can’t we give him to 
somebody else next Christmas ?” 


Song Sex 
Hee: “A friend of mine named his child Carol be- 
cause she was born on Christmas.” 
Haw: ‘She? I thought a carol was a hymn.” 





Reason Enough 
Kind Old Lady: “And do you know why Santa 
Claus didn’t bring you anything, little girl?” 
Doll-Faced Child: ‘Yes, darn it. I trumped Dad’s 
ace in a bridge game Christmas Eve.” 


Poor Pa 
Mother: ‘Now, Reggie, wouldn’t you like to give 
your bunny as a Christmas present to that poor little 
boy who hasn’t a father?” 
Reggie (clutching rabbit): ‘“Couldn’t we give him 
Father instead ?” 


What's the Date, Please? 


“After I’m through drying the dishes, mother, 
what'll I do next? Do you want anythin’ from the 
store? Think it’s too cold to take the baby for a 
ride in th’ buggy?” 


Thoughtful 


A man on a visit to a friend in London overstayed 
his welcome. It was getting towards Christmas and 
his host thought a kindly hint would have the desired 
result. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that your wife and 
the rest of your family will want you to be with them 
at Christmas ?”’ 

“Man,” replied the guest, “I believe you're right. 
It’s real thoughtful of you. I'll send for them.” 


For Gifts Only 


Customer: “These hose came from your store, but 
they aren’t worth a darn. They went through the very 
first day I wore them.” 

Haberdasher: ‘“‘Great Scott, you didn’t put them 
on and wear them, did you? They weren't intended 
to be worn. They were designed solely for Christmas 
presents.” 


The Fateful Fall 

“Do your little ones believe in Santa Claus?” 

“No. They did till last Christmas, when their papa 
played the part. I had the childen in the hall and 
he was to come from upstairs with a lot of presents 
for them.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, we had the lights turned low, and he 
thought he was down when he wasn’t. They recog- 
nized his language.” 


Lucky, Indeed 
Dumb Dora: “I was awfully lucky at the Christmas 
party last night.” 
Mamma: “In what way, dear?” 
Dumb Dora: “We played a game in which the men 
either had to kiss a girl or forfeit a box of chocolates 
I got ten boxes.” 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 16-18—American Vocational Associa- 
tion Convention, at San Francisco. 

December 26-28—National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, at Chicago. 

December 30-January 1— National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, at Baton Rouge, La. 

February 14-15—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, at Madison. 

February 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators, at Atlantic City. 


April 4—Northeastern Education Association, at 
Oshkosh. 








We have been pleased to note the great number 
of communities which paid special attention to their 
public schools during American Education week. 
Many teacher Locals, such as Beloit, Janesville, and 
undoubtedly others, prepared special interpretive 
feature stories on education, run in the local press. 
Madison had a fine series of radio broadcasts, and 
many communities had effective “‘visit-your-school”’ 
nights, where parents and the general public became 
better acquainted with the objectives and accomplish- 
ments of modern education. 

The schools of Winneconne surely can’t complain 
about the treatment the Winneconne News gave them. 
The November 7th issue had nearly the entire front 
page devoted to American Education Week and the 
ways in which education serves democratic ways of 
life. It was one of the finest pieces of educational 
publicity we have seen this year, and we commend 
both the school faculty of Winneconne and the editor 
of the News for doing such an outstanding job of 
giving the taxpayers of the community an accounting 
of how education is aiming to give society its money's 
worth. 


The League of Classroom Teachers of Wisconsin, 
at its annual luncheon and business meeting, Thurs- 
day, November 7, at the Milwaukee Athletic club, 
elected the following officers for 1940-1941: Miss 
Lois A. West, Milwaukee, president; J. C. Chapel, 
Kenosha, first vice-president; Miss Maybelle Fran- 
seen, Mayville, second vice-president; Miss Mathilda 
Horn, Milwaukee, third vice-president; Miss Flora 
Jane Macdonald, Ashland, secretary; Harvard C. 
Smith, Kenosha, treasurer. 

During the luncheon, two members of the Tenure 
Committee of the National Education association, 
Miss Frances Jelinek of Milwaukee and Mr. Robert 
Keenan of Chicago, discussed the Wagner Bill and 
Tenure respectively. 


The Board of Review and Registrars of the Teach- 
ers Colleges, Stout Institute and University of Wis- 
consin had a conference in Milwaukee on Decem- 
ber 9. Discussion was upon the problem of credit 
transfer and evaluation. 


One of the lead articles in Phi Delta Kappan 
(October) is by Frank V. Powell, Director of the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children. The October issue 
is devoted to Education of Exceptional Children. 
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Chippewa county teachers met in Chippewa Falls 
November 16. President-elect Witter and Secretary 
Plenzke spoke. At the luncheon meeting Mrs. Alex 
Wiley gave a very interesting folksy talk on her per- 
sonal experiences in Washington. The group mani- 
fested keen interest in current educational trends. 
Delegates to the state convention gave reports. 


The great extent to which Defense is tied up with 
technical and industrial training is shown by a read- 
ing of a recent issue of the Madison Vocational 
Bulletin. Aviation, welding, drafting, electricity, metal 
trades, in fact, ’most every skilled trade is taught 
with emphasis spurred on by the defense needs of 
our country. The vocational schools were among the 
first whose help was asked by the federal government. 


Some news notes from Stevens Point: 

Miss Bertha Glennon for the past twelve years 
head of the English dept. of the Stevens Point High 
school has been appointed to the English dept. of the 
Central State Teachers College. Mrs. Elizabeth Pfiff- 
ner, head of the social science dept. and Guidance 
Director in the Stevens Point High school also has 
joined the faculty of Central State Teachers College 
as Dean of Girls. 

Henry Bannach, advisor of the Stevens Point Police 
Cadets, J. F. Kraus, high school principal, and Joe 
Browan of the Police Department recently appeared 
on the program of the National Safety Council in 
Chicago to explain the functioning of the Stevens 
Point High School Police Cadet System. 

The Stevens Point Board of Education due to a 
special act of the Legislature is now a nine member 
board. Prior to that time there were 18 members on 
the Board, the second largest Board of Education in 
the U. S. 


Last month we called attention of our readers to 
the Christmas meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (at Baton Rouge, Dec. 30— 
Jan. 1). A second conference of the council will meet 
in Atlantic City Feb. 21-22, at the Chelsea Hotel. 
The theme of the Feb. meeting will be ‘Mathematics 
in a Defense Program”. Wisconsin teachers are urged 
to attend 


One of the most gratifying membership gains made 
this year is accredited to Oneida County. Heretofore 
the county teachers had not had an impressive record 
in WEA affiliation, but this year they crashed through 
with a 100% record. This includes 30 rural schools, 
8 state graded schools, and 3 high schools. Two dele- 
gates were sent to Milwaukee, with part of their 
expenses paid by the Local. The Oneida representa- 
tives were Adolph Rydzewski, Sugar Camp, and 
Arthur Oestrich, Three Lakes. 


D. H. Kammer of the Dunn Co. School of Agri- 
culture writes us that he noticed in the Nov. Jour- 
NAL that the ag. school at Rochester had just issued 
a paper called “Agnews’’. Says Mr. Kammer, “This 
surely was a coincidence. The week of Thanksgiving, 
the business practice class of the Dunn Co. School of 
Agriculture put out their first school paper of the 
year, and likewise named it the ‘Agnews’ ” 

Well, folks, we hope this doesn’t end up in the 
copyright courts! 
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THOUSANDS SHARE IT! 


BY remembering one . . . she's 
helping thousands! Because her 
gift is decorated with a Christmas 
Seal! Your purchases of Christmas 
Seals will enable your Local Tuber- 
culosis Association to continue its 
year-round campaign. Since 1907, 
this campaign has helped to re- 
duce the death rate from Tuber- 
culosis by 75%! But the fight is 
not yet won. Tuberculosis still takes 
an annual toll of 64,000 lives! 

So from now 'til Christmas, mail no 
letter—send no package—unless it 
is decorated with the Christmas 
symbol that saves lives. 
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News notes from Stoughton: 

Supt. and Mrs. William Hansen were guests of 
honor at a banquet given by the Stoughton teachers 
on Nov. 15. The Hansens were given a silver coffee 
service as a parting gift. 

Three Stoughton teachers: Misses Ramona Van- 
derhoof, Ann Bly, and Dorothy Leatherberry, are so 
air-minded that they flew to the state convention in 
Milwaukee last month! 

Fred Witter, newly elected president of the WEA 
was guest speaker at Stoughton during American 
Education Week. 

Miss Lorraine Hickey, head of the Stoughton Eng- 
lish department, attended the National Council of 
English Teachers convention in Chicago last month. 


E. A. Blang, principal of the Fall Creek schools 
since 1933, recently resigned to enter a new field of 
employment with the U. S. Tire and Rubber Co., at 
Eau Claire. 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principal, official bul 
letin of the Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 
association. The October issue carried some very in- 
teresting research material by Edward Ehlert, prin- 
cipal of the McKinley school, Manitowoc, on reading 
readiness or aptitude tests, as well as reports of 
conferences and news of special interest to elementary 
principals. Miss Lucile Clock, Madison, is editor-in- 
chief, and Fred Schnell, Sheboygan, managing editor. 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Association 
announces two conferences: On January 18 at Janes- 
ville High school: Guidance as a Continuous Service; 
and May 17, at Eau Claire High school: The Role 
of the Teacher in Guidance Services. 

L. N. Recktenwald, social science teacher at the 
Milwaukee Vocational school, is president. 


Major James A. Jones, in civilian clothes principal 
of the North Fond du Lac schools, but now on leave 
for army service, has been appointed a member of 
the advisory committee of the NEA, to work on a 
code of ethics. The committee hopes to develop a 
master code which may be used by the National 
Education association and the various states. 


The boys and girls of the Verona State Graded 
school are editing an interesting little mimeographed 
paper this year. It’s titled Snappy Snips, and it’s just 
as snappy as the title suggests. The paper is edited 
as a part of an English project. Elmer H. Gordon, 
principal of the school, keeps a fatherly eye on the 
contents. 


Miss Lillian Bruce, librarian at Marinette High 
school, was elected president of the Wisconsin School 
Library association at the WEA convention in Mil- 
waukee last month. Miss Helen Skemp, Platteville 
STC, was named treasurer of the body. 


The latter part of October the 10B advisors of 
William Horlick High school, Racine, sponsored a 
parents’ night. Bernard Springhorn, Student Council 
President, presided and introduced various advisors, 
who briefly explained what the school was aiming to 
do for the children attending. Those who spoke were 
D. W. Miller, Miss Irene Schultz, Robert Schacht, 
Miss Evadna Stone, Werner S. Smith, Miss Beatrice 
Lumley, and Arthur C. Ritt. The report of the event 
indicated that the program was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the parents and visitors. 


The children, parents and friends of Springdale 
rural school, near Mt. Horeb, are enjoying movies 
made possible by school district funds. Six reels of 
film of definite educational value are shown once 
every two weeks. Miss Catherine Thousand, the 
teacher, operates the machine and explains details 
of the film. Miss Edythe Sanderman, supervising 
teacher for Western Dane, reports that this is the 
only school in her territory using educational films 
with any degree of regularity, but the residents of 





the district are very enthusiastic over the films used. 





SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVIC 





Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


910 LUMBER EX., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ATLANTIC 6763 


Immediate Service—Write, Wire, or Call 








Tie PARKE 





TEACHERS AGENCY... . 


518-519 Beaver Ins. Bldg. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. Madison, Wis. 
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Racine county students of the Bartlett State Graded 
school and the Richards school have done such out- 
standing work in conservation that they participated 
in the Conservation section program of the WEA 
last month. The Bartlett children gave a discussion of 
Efforts and Wild Life, while the Richards pupils had 
a sand table exhibit of theirs on National Forests on 
display. 


S. E. Mear, Whitewater, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin School Music association. 
Other new officers are Belden L. Bansky, Sparta, vice 
president; and H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secretary— 
treasurer. 


A. W. Zellmer, principal of the Wood County 
Normal school, Wisconsin Rapids, was re-elected 
president of the Central Valley schoolmasters club 
last month. N. E. Knutzen of Central STC was named 
secretary—treasurer. 


Fire destroyed the graded school at Melvina last 
month, at an estimated loss of $15,000. 


The school musicians of Lake Geneva will have 
better facilities as a result of a recent action of the 
school board, appropriating money for remodeling 
so as to provide better facilities for school instru- 
mental practice. 


The State Graded Teachers association of Wal- 
worth county like their officers. All three were re- 
elected to office last month. Ernest Roeker is presi- 


and Miss 


dent; Mrs. Lenore Johnson, vice president; 
Sylvia Dowell, secretary—treasurer, 


Marcus G. Fugina is the new president of the 
Milwaukee Industrial Arts Teachers association. 
Other newly elected officers are Edward E. Rang, vice 
president; John D. Dunlop, secretary-treasurer, and 
Otto H. Braun, committeeman at large. 

N. E. Loofboro, science teacher at Janesville High 
school, is the newly elected president of the Rock 
River Valley Schoolmasters assoctation. This 
tion takes in the southern part of Wisconsin and the 
northern part of Illinois touched by the Rock River 


associa- 


Freedom High school, in Outagamie county, is 
having a new $35,000 gym built, with Federal as 
sistance. This past summer the old gym was remod 
eled into three large classrooms, consisting of a new 


laboratory, music room, and sewing room. 


Donald Gleason, former speech teacher at the Lin 
coln High school in Manitowoc, was elected district 
attorney of Brown county last month. 

Last month the Milwaukee Suburban Art Teachers 
association glected the following as new officers 
Miss Florence Strang, Whitefish Bay, president; Miss 
Nona Shee, West Allis, and Miss Gertrude 
Meine, Greenfield, secretary. 


treasurer, 


Walworth heedless of a 


and icy roads, 
School for the 


county teachers, storm 
held their annual meeting at the State 
Deaf at Delavan on the evening of 
November 26. A large and happy crowd exhibited 
keen interest in educational problems at hand and 
was presided over by President Chester Byrnes, East 
Troy. 

Supt. Bray of the state school is rightfully proud 
of the new addition to the school which was so badly 
needed. 
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-MEXIED- 


‘14-DAY ESCORTED TOUR 


All Expenses. Leaving Sundays. § 
12 Days South of the Border . 
Air Conditioned Trains, First Class Hotels 
English Speaking Guides 
Lar edo, Monterey, Mexico City, Tolu- 


, Pyramids, F loating G: irdens, Cuer- 
navac a, Taxco, Puebla, Cholula, Mt. 


‘Popo’. Planned nightly entertainment. 


FLORIDA 


13-DAY ESCORTED TOUR 


109" 


Complete two-weeks 
vacation, including 


Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine, Miami, West Palm 
Beach; Bok Tower, Marine Studio, Silver 
Springs, Tamiami Trail, St. Petersburg. 
Six days at Miami Beach, Sightseeing, 


Hotels, ete., ete 





WRITE US FOR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY TOURS 











Escorted Tours—Independent Travel 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


5 rle Tr 
or Write for FREE “hoo jet 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitanatmosphere... 

Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
* 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
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Special room rates have been obtained for the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation which 
meets in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 26-28. 

Any person expecting to attend the Federation meet- 
ing should make a reservation in advance. A single 
room may be obtained at the rate of $2.50 a person. 
A room occupied by two persons may be obtained at 
the rate of $4.00 a day. These rates are guaranteed if 
reservations are made in advance. 

Unless reservations are made in advance, there is 
no assurance of what kind of room may be obtained 
upon arrival at the convention. 


Richland Center reports that: 

Night school classes are being offered in Richland 
Center this winter. Shorthand, typewriting, cooking, 
sewing and woodworking constitute the original offer- 
ings and enrollments of over 135 show the interest 
in the work. The classes are being financed by the 
Board of Education and the adults attending the 
classes. 

Superintendent George M. O'Brien was elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club for the ensuing year. 

Superintendent William R. Bruce of Sparta was 
elected president of the South Central Conference at 
the annual fall meeting in Richland Center. Super- 
intendent Normington of Reedsburg is the new vice- 
president and Superintendent Gribble of Wisconsin 
Dells is the new secretary—treasurer. 

Dedication exercises will be in order for the new 
Richland Center gymnasium and shop building on 
the 15th and 16th of January. The new unit com- 
pletes the building program for the city schools, and 
provides the community with a gymnasium adequate 
for physical education and other activities. E. G. 
Doudna, a former superintendent in Richland Center 
will be the principal speaker at the exercises on 
January 15. On the 16th an Open House will be 
held in all of the schools, and the school patrons 
invited in'to see what is available for their children. 


Principal A. I. Winter, Gillett writes us that 
the farm home of Miss Lorraine Penfield, Gillett 
fourth grade teacher, was the scene of much activity 
last Hallowe'en when the Gillett faculty completed 
the job of husking the year’s crop of corn. Games 
and a “bountiful lunch” followed the husking bee. 


* 
NECROLOGY 


*WEA Member at Time of Death 


Miss Margaret A. Birmingham, for 27 years a rural 
teacher in St. Croix county prior to her retirement in 
1932, died October 4 in a St. Paul hospital after a 
lingering illness. 


Miss Lucile H. Newman, 42, for the past eight 
years a dental hygienist at the Milwaukee Vocational 
school, died Oct. 25 at a Milwaukee hospital of 
apoplexy. 


Miss Mary M. Webber, 57, a teacher in various 
schools of southern Wisconsin for more than 30 
years and for the past nine years a member of the 
Ft. Atkinson Vocational school faculty, died at her 
home in Ft. Atkinson, Oct. 19, after an illness of six 
months. 


Charles W. Koeser, 67, faculty member of the 
Oshkosh Vocational school for the past 22 years, died 
at an Oshkosh hospital Oct. 20, after a short illness. 








It is important, as a matter of record, 
that we know of the death of teachers in 
service, or retired teachers who devoted 
many years of service to the schools of the 
state. With few exceptions, our only source 
of information comes from news clippings, 
and often the records of teachers are over- 
looked by the clipping bureau. We urge 
you to send us information of any Wis- 
consin teacher of your acquaintance who 
dies during the course of the schoo) year. 




















Dr. William A. Ganfield, retired president of Car- 
roll college, died at a Chicago hospital Oct. 18. In 
addition to his outstanding work in the field of 
education Dr, Ganfield was a leader in state Repub- 
lican circles. 


*Miss Amelia Anderson, 32, a teacher in the 
Menomonie schools for the past 10 years, died at a 
Menomonie hospital, Oct. 14, following an operation. 


M. A. McGalloway, a deaf mute who was blinded 
by accident at the age of 10 and who became a field 
worker for the Wisconsin School for the Blind, died 
at the home of his brother in Fond du Lac the latter 
part of October. He was in the first graduating class 
at the School for the Blind, and later taught and 
became principal of the annual summer session. He 
retired in 1934, at the age of 75. 


Miss Delia D. Cutting, 86, for 25 years a teacher 
in Racine High school prior to her retirement in 1915, 
died at her home in Los Angeles the latter part of 
October. 


Miss Wilma A. Dillie, 23, former music teacher at 
Sturtevant until she was forced to retire because of 
ill health last year, died at a sanatorium near Ply- 
mouth Nov. 6 after a long illness. 


The Journal extends its sincere sympathy to Supt. 
Clemons of Lake Geneva, whose wife was a victim 
of infantile paralysis on Nov. 3. She was a graduate 
of Chicago University in art education. 


Miss Valarie Olson Hancock, former teacher in 
the William Horlick High school, Racine, died sud- 
denly the early part of October. Details of her death 
were not sent us. 


Miss Nellie Ramaker, a former principal at She- 
boygan who retired in 1927, died on April 19. 


*Miss Clara Pomeroy, third grade teacher in She- 
boygan who retired from teaching in February, 1939, 
because of illness, died on April 22. < 


Miss Hildegard Weigand, teacher in the Sheboy- 
gan public schools and later in the Sheboygan Voca- 
tional school, died May 26 after an operation. 


*Miss Mildred Schaeve, elementary teacher in She- 
boygan for many years, died June 15. 


*G. F. Schlei, music teacher in the Sheboygan 
Vocational school, died on August 30. 


Miss Ethel Fuller, for many years a teacher in 
Lake Geneva and Hartford prior to her retirement 
in 1937, died at her home in Galva, IIl., Oct. 7, after 
a long illness. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


A book we've had in our office for some time, 
which should have been mentioned this fall, is Safety 
(Williams and Charters, The Macmillan Co., 439 pp., 
$1.60). In passing it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Williams, Director of the Public Safety division of 
the National Safety Council, is a former Wisconsin 
man and a graduate of the U. of W. 

This book is a comprehensive over-all view of the 
hazards of everyday living. Dangers in school, home, 
travel, work, recreation, and moving around by foot 
or by car, are well presented, and equally well illus- 
trated by meaningful photographs. 

It’s a fine book for high school students and adult 
groups, 


Childcraft. Revised edition for teachers, public li- 
braries and schools. 14 vol. bound in Dupont Fabri- 
koid and 2 paper-bound volumes. S. Edgar Farquhar, 
managing ed.; Patty Smith Hill, advisory ed.; Milo 
Winter, art ed. App. 3000 pp. $42. Especially suited 
for elementary grades. 

The aim of Childcraft is to provide an exception- 
ally fine collection of literature and teaching mate- 
rials by distinguished specialists of Childhood 
education. 

The first six books are an anthology of charm- 
ingly illustrated poems, interesting factual material, 
and excellent prose that preserves the spirit of the 
original stories. These volumes contain a diversified 
range of selections and each page harmonizes the 
topography and illustrations with the spirit of the 
literature. 

The treatment of classroom problems are authori- 
tative and an invaluable aid to teaching. Among the 
contributing authors are Marjorie Harding, Reading; 
Dr. Wm. Brownell, Arithmetic; Ernest Horn, Spell- 
ing; Alice Daglisch, Literature; Glen Blough, Sci- 
ence; Grace E. Storm, Social Studies; and Winnie 
Sparks, Child Art. 

Volume 13 is designed to create a greater appre- 
ciation of the development of the sense of art in the 
young child and a better understanding of his crea- 
tive efforts and emotional experiences. The songs 
correlate with activity units. All of them are original 
and prepared exclusively for Childcraft. 

Volume 14 contains remarkable photographs with 
suitable legends. Explanations acquaint the child with 
many facts of science and of industrial processes. 

The Quarrie Reference Library is providing 
classroom-tested units for teaching and a monthly 
bulletin with new ideas and possibilities for the 
busy teacher. New units from this library are con- 
tinually being published. These are available for 
school and teacher users of Childcraft. 


The many Wisconsin school people who are friends 
of “Dick” Bardwell, former superintendent of the 
Madison schools and now an editor for Row Peterson 
& Co. will be very interested in some recent publi- 
cations released under his direction. 

The series of books (or rather expanded, de luxe 
“unit studies”) are published under the general title 









2IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


Our Freedoms, with the entire series under the edi- 
torial guidance of John Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. To date two books have been 
published: The Rights We Defend (72 pp., $.48 list, 
this also includes a teaching manual to guide the 
teacher in using the entire series), and Right of Free 
Speech (84 pp., $.48 list). Both of these books have 
been written by Chester S$. Williams, specialist in 
conference planning, U. S. Office of Education. The 
remaining books of the series, as now planned, will 
be Liberty of the Press, Fair Trial, and Religious 
Liberty. 

As the titles of these unit-texts suggest, the series 
is designed to give American youth (junior or senior 
high school age) a basic appreciation of the benefits 
of democracy which we so often take for granted 
The books are ideally prepared for formal classroom 
instruction, supplementary reading, or the basis for 
adult-education discussions. 

The subject matter of the two initial texts is built 
upon the historical development of man’s acquisition 
of rights and freedom of speech. It emphasizes the 
long and slow process through which these rights 
evolved and should impress the reader that the 
threatened loss of such rights and privileges is 
something to think about. 

The books are well printed, with interesting offset 
color illustrations. The covers are varnished card- 
board, which will resist soil if used in school libraries 

From all appearances this series is both timely and 
exceedingly well handled. We predict that the books 
will enjoy wide distribution and our friend Dick 
Bardwell will have the pleasure of seeing his initial 
editorial efforts richly rewarded in terms of materials 
used, 


Two other Row Peterson books have reached our 
desk this month: 

Getting a Living (Lutz, Foote, and Stanton, 667 
pp., $1.80 list) is a good, solid book on economics 
for high school students. The book is built around 
the principle expressed in a recent publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission that “under modern 
economic and industrial conditions preparation for 
economic efficiency is largely a function of the 
school”. Units deal with the consumption, production 
and exchange of wealth, value and price, the role of 
the government in economic affairs, etc. At no point 
is the book trivial, though the material is presented 
in an interesting and attractive manner. 

The new Standard Junior School Dictionary (752 
pp., $1.32 list) is a Funk & Wagnall product pub- 
lished through Row Peterson. Following the plan of 
other Row Peterson dictionaries the text is presented 
on slightly green tinted paper, which is supposed to 
be easier on the eyes than a pure white sheet. The 
39,000 terms included in this dictionary are espe- 
cially chosen for junior high school needs. Definitions 
are given in terms which children of that school level 
can understand, and one interesting feature in that 
respect is the fact that the current meaning is given 
first in every case. Teachers will find it a very useable 
compilation, well illustrated. 
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BADGER 


TALES 


By CLARA L. TUTT 


State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


The Story of 
Wisconsin 
1s an interesting story 


0 huge ice fields which helped 
create a beautiful resort state, 


of forests inhabited by Red Men 


of long ago, 


0 hardy pioneers who helped 
make settlement—and state- 
hood—possible, 


of accomplishments in agriculture, 


in industry, and in education 
which make present-day Wis- 
consin a great state in a truly 
great nation. 


Badger Tales 


tells this story of the state in a fas- 
cinating style that may be read easily 
by a pupil of fourth grade level. 
The stories are enhanced by authen- 
tic illustrations. Every child in Wis- 
consin should read Badger Tales. 


Price $0.80, subject to usual school discount. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 
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Here IS something new: Ginn and Co. has just 
come out with a new series of workbooks in English 
designed for junior and senior high school use, and 
the books are published in a handy size (6” x9"), 
with material so planned that it can be fitted to any 
course of study and with the various workbooks use- 
able in any order with either formal or progressive 
type of instruction. The series is entitled Units For 
English Mastery, with divisions on Sentence Sense, 
Parts of Speech, Correct Use of Verbs, and Capitaliza- 
tion and Punctuation. Each book is of approximately 
112 pages, lists for $.32, and has the same author- 
ship: four faculty members of Trenton, N. J., schools. 

The central idea of the entire series is a presenta- 
tion of a great wealth of varied and original drill 
materials based on large, carefully selected pictures 
and organized around specific areas. The workbooks 
are unique, as to size, emphasis upon pictures as the 
basis of each lesson, and the variety, interest, and 
originality of its practice material. 


Silver Burdett Co. has just published a complete 
series of elementary workbooks of the new spelling 
series recently off the press. The series is entitled 
Using Words, prepared under the authorship of Lil- 
lian E. Billington. The complete series extends from 
the second grade through the fifth, with the price of 
the workbooks as follows: 24¢ per copy. If the mate- 
rial is ordered in textbook style the prices are: 
Grades II and III, 44¢; grades IV through VIII, 48¢ 
per copy. 

The entire series is designed to present a planned 
phonic program, based on needs in spelling and re 
lated to needs in reading. Ample provision is made 
for adjustments in grade transitions, with material for 
reteaching of language, phonics, dictionary and spell- 
ing skills. Pages of workbooks are perforated so that 
an individualized program of tests and study can be 
followed. Word games, emphasizing wise 
choices, word origins, etc., are included for rapid 
pupils. An ample testing program is also included. 


word 


One of the most interesting books in the social 
studies aimed at the elementary level to reach out 
desk this year is a book entitled Ten Communities 
(Scott Foresman & Co., 512 pp., $1.16 list). It is 
as the title suggests: a biographical history of ten 
widely separated communities in the United States, 
showing the regional factors influencing the growth 
of these communities, the economic and social prob- 
lems confronting the residents, and the role of thé 
community in the general history of the United States 

The book itself is very well done, and the student 
using the text should acquire, through his reading, 
a good background into American life and the ex- 
panding problems of organized society. But as worth- 
while as the book is itself the important thing is that 
it marks a new departure in the presentation of social 
studies material. It is directly opposed to a depart- 
mentalized approach and gives the student a rich 
mixture of history, economics, and geography, in a 
form which is meaningful and full of vitality. It has 
a narrative quality which will hold the interest of 
young readers, and yet the subject material at no 
point rushes ahead of the comprehension of the 
reader. 

Keep your eyes on this book, social studies teach- 
ers. It may open the door to a wave of similar 
organization of material. 
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